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If free and full criticism is a fortunate thing, then the state of 
the teacher of English is most enviable. We have been flagellating 
ourselves and each other—especially each other—with excited zeal. 
Our colleagues in other subjects, seeing good sport a-going, have 
caught the excitement and lent a joyful hand. Even the business 
man, who used to be distrustful of his judgment in things scholastic, 
has picked up the cat-o’-nine-tails and laid it on with a will. It has 
been a great hue and cry, this chase of the English teacher. But 
some of us are getting about enough. We are beginning to feel that 
our sins are partially expiated, and we are going to hit back. 

We don’t get good enough results, we tell each other and get told 
by outsiders. Granted. But who does in this imperfect world ? 
Do you, teachers of mathematics and the sciences? Do you, 
teachers of modern or ancient languages? Do you, teachers in 
vocational schools? Do you, business men, when you have clerks 
to train? Do you, any of you, even train yourselves in your work 
as well as you ought? Do you not, all of you, just do tolerably 
well with such miscellaneous human material as comes to you, with 
such gifts as Providence has seen fit to bestow on you, and leave 
perfection to that other world in which most of you profess to 
believe? “The poor ye have always with you’”’—the poor in purse, 
the poor in intellect, the poor in spirit. It is a great utterance, both 
historic and prophetic. No, we are not teaching English well 
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enough. Weknowit. And we are trying to set our house in order. 
Have you, our friends, any houses of your own to set in order? 
When you want help, call on us. We shall be glad to reciprocate. 

There are several things the matter with us teachers of English. 
In the first place, there aren’t enough of us for the job. That has 
been recently proved. When more teachers are employed there 
will be at least a better opportunity for us to do good work. 

The general level of our ability is not high enough. The belief 
is still found that anyone can teach English, if he can talk it and 
read it; aspirants in the field often cherish this delusion. Ask them 
the motive in their choice and they may answer, “‘I intend to teach 
English because I just love it.” A good answer so far as it goes; 
one ought to “love” what one teaches. But do they love it well 
enough to study it, to bring to bear on it the processes of the analytic 
intellect, as successful teachers do in other subjects, even in such 
purely aesthetic things as music and art? If not, let them continue 
to love English (by which they usually mean fiction and poetry 
only), but not presume to teach it. 

Sometimes they will admit frankly that it is the only subject 
they know well enough to teach; which means usually that they 
know a little English and less of anything else. They have come to 
English by a process of elimination. Such claims of fitness to teach 
are not very convincing. 

Catalogues of qualities and attainments required in any pro- 
fession are, we know, conjectural and precarious. There is always 
the unpredictable result due to the proportions in which traits are 
mixed, and the unexpected results of the clash of will and tempera- 
ment with circumstances. And yet I shall venture upon a state- 
ment of what the teacher of English needs to have. 

First, let us say, a clear mind. Clearness of mind is conceded 
to be necessary in the “exact” subjects; but it is even more 
necessary in the ‘‘inexact.”” In mathematics, a confused mind may 
check up its processes in an equation; in physics it may test its 
processes in the laboratory. Tests of clear thinking in the field of 
literature are far more difficult. 

Quickness of mind is vital, as vital as quickness of operation to 
the surgeon. While the surgeon fumbles and delays, the patient 
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dies. While the teacher of English fumbles, “‘the good moment 
goes.” The thought and the feeling are transient, volatile. They 
must be caught at the moment, evoked into life as expression, or 
driven home by illustration, or reinforced by parallel. And they 
must be operated on by immediate resource, or left alone by 
instant decision. 

Retentiveness and fulness of memory are imperative. A barren 
mind is not the storage battery to electrify other minds. Nor can 
any teacher of English foresee what he may need to know when he 
faces his pupils, if he gets their minds to working. The apt illus- 
tration, the pointed question, the significant application, these are 
the ripe fruit of a well-stored mind. Modesty and self-repression 
I place high in the list. Most of us teachers talk toomuch. Some 
of us like to read aloud; and good reading is a valuable, almost an 
indispensable, help in some kinds of interpretations. But let us 
not fall into the snare of feeling that our reading is as the tongues 
of angels, or that our comments embody the accumulated wisdom of 
the ages. That way ruin lies. Let us modestly hold ourselves in 
leash. It is the children, not we, who are now entitled to the 
opportunity of getting training in English. 

We need the social temperament: the fondness for people, the 
interest in their minds and their views, the quick perception of the 
hidden significance of their slight reactions, the readiness and the 
skill to ‘‘play the game”’ with them according to the rules they can 
follow. Do this, and we can in time bring them to play by our 
rules. 

Finally, we need a keen, intuitive sense of language. The poetry 
of Shakspere and Milton, the prose of the Bible, of Swift, of 
Newman, the nursery jingles, the slang of the street—I had almost 
said the picturesque profanity of the truck-driver or the stevedore 
—all kinds of dialect, the new words of trade, all these types of 
utterance belong to our English speech. And a cosmopolitan 
sympathy with them all is a wholesome antidote against that stiff 
and inanimate thing that is derisively called ‘“‘schoolmaster’s 
English.” 

This is a formidable array of expectations from a humble 
teacher of English. For these traits, and a professional equip- 
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ment on top of them, we pay, perhaps, a thousand a year. 
The same gifts—with zealous self-interest substituted for modesty 
—would be worth in business five or even ten times that sum. And 
yet there are business men, on boards of education, who wonder why 
they cannot get teachers who can bring their sons and daughters to 
love literature and to use good English. It even happens that the 
same men have not themselves ever loved literature or cared to use 
good English; and the laws of heredity are at work quite as steadily 
as the law of gravitation. In sum, we freely admit that our results 
in English are largely unsatisfactory. But I protest, in confidence 
rather than in humility of spirit, (1) that to expect all children to be 
brought to love the best literature and to use good English is a 
utopian dream—are we teachers of English to be the only workers 
in the world to whom is allowed no margin of failure? (2) that the 
task is at present impossibly large, even for such results as are 
achievable; (3) that our ranks will be filled with stronger people 
just as soon as the general public realizes that in this as in other 
kinds of service the best is costly. 

I do not think we teachers of English are given to complaining. 
On the contrary, we are too patient, and too suggestible. We too 
readily assume the responsibility not only for our delinquencies, but 
for the delinquencies of the school authorities and even for the 
delinquencies of nature. We are idealists, or we should not be in 
this profession. 

It is obvious that securing good teachers of English is primarily 
a problem of selection. College courses of study, college degrees, 
university courses in research cannot make teachers out of those who 
are temperamentally unfitted. Neither academic scholarship nor 
training in schools of education is of much value in changing the 
fundamental traits or endowments. The first task, therefore, of 
those upon whom falls the responsibility of training teachers of 
English is to find and encourage the promising and to weed out 
the unfit. 

But, given the proper natural endowments, what shall constitute 
a suitable equipment for the teacher of English? The answer 
might be made briefly: A knowledge and love of the subject; the 
ability to stimulate and guide other minds in acquiring knowledge 
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and love of the subject; and skill in the provocative talk that leads 
to clear, vigorous thought and expression, oral and written. 

How does the problem present itself to those of us who are 
interested in the training of teachers of English? What, under 
conditions not yet ideal, may we set up as a working standard? 

1. A general college education, with the emphasis upon the word 
general. Foreign languages, science, history, economics, the world 
of affairs, any of these his field may happen to touch. The elective 
system, if overused, may spoil a good teacher, not by giving him too 
much in his own subject but by giving him too little in others. 
The teacher of English needs to know something of many things, 
and to have the habit of varied and even miscellaneous reading. 

2. A special training in English, both in literature and in 
language. This means, of course, a full knowledge of the great 
things in our literature, a fair knowledge of much of the second rate, 
and, above all, a scholar’s sense of relative values. A teacher who 
thinks Wordsworth only childish and Fielding only vulgar is not 
yet ready for his work. Independence in the fields of conflicting 
criticism and a sense of what is of peculiar value to oneself are 
marks of the developed mind; but catholicity of taste helps one to 
judge also of the value that a book may have for minds other than 
his own. The teacher of English must know his language not only 
as an instrument, but also as a growth, as an organic thing with a 
long history behind it. Minute and full philological knowledge is 
not necessary: too much of it may even spoil a teacher’s perspective; 
but ignorance in this field is a bad handicap. It is almost certain to 
go with a narrow purism, with a mistaken certitude about things 
that are “right” or “‘wrong”’ in language. 

3. A professional training. This has come to mean two things: 

a) General courses in the theory and practice of teaching, based 
on psychology and the general principles of education. One may 
undoubtedly become an expert teacher in any field without such 
instruction; countless teachers have done so. But one escapes 
many blunders, arrives at skill sooner, for such knowledge. A 
teacher so instructed chooses his plans and materials more wisely, 
because he knows what he is doing and why. He is better fitted to 
meet the problems of the school, better able to judge of the value or 
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usefulness of proposed material or methods; and he will be more 
likely to regard his calling as having the dignity of a profession. 

b) His second need is a course in the teaching of English, the 
study of his subject from the point of view which he must assume 
when he comes to teach it. This is conveniently subdivided into 
the study of the teaching of literature, and the study of the teaching 
of composition. In the teaching of literature we are to assume, as I 
have already said, a good general knowledge of real literature, sound 
taste, and openness of mind. 

But knowing literature in this way is not enough. One must 
come to know what it may mean, or may be made to mean, to the 
boy and girl; what things in a given poem or story or drama may 
have interest and significance to an immature mind. He must 
know, in other words, the points of contact between the literature 
and adolescent minds. If the main interest of the selection, as he 
sees it, is beyond the reach of boys and girls, he had better pass the 
selection by. Some girls will get the quaint humor and the gentle 
pathos of Cranford; most boys will not. The self-questioning of 
George Eliot’s heroines is too analytic and too excessively moral for 
boys and girls. George Eliot—except for Silas Marner—belongs 
to the college age. The conceits of the Elizabethan and Cavalier 
lyrics presuppose a background of general reading and special 
interests which, for most people, postpones them indefinitely. 

A teacher of literature must know what things are worth careful 
study, and what are not entitled to minute or repeated reading. 
Most pupils will find some reward in reading Macbeth or Julius 
Caesar carefully. But why require, as the school syllabus of a great 
city once did, six weeks of study on Dickens’ Christmas Carol? We 
are all grateful to Dickens—but is he to be read in that way ? 

How to meet verbal difficulties, words and allusions, how to fill 
in the social background, present or historical, that gives significance 
to a passage in a book, how to fit in a bit here and a bit there of the 
author’s life where it has some real pertinence, how to widen the 
range and stimulate the degree of the pupil’s interests by suggestive 
references to other books and to things outside of books—how, in 
brief, to stimulate alert and intelligent talk about literature—these 
are some of the things in which professional training should help the 
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young teacher. For, we know well enough, there are ways of 
teaching that will quite definitely AilJ interest, and warning can be 
given against these; and there are ways of teaching that will 
stimulate, and these can be suggested. I will risk a definite illus- 
tration. Set a boy to studying the structure of Treasure Island, its 
crises, its minor climaxes, and its style, and you can spoil even this 
excellent story. Take it as a pirate story, provoked by the chal- 
lenge of the author’s twelve-year-old stepson, “‘Why don’t you write 
something interesting ?’’ tell the pupils how the author’s father 
entered into the fun of the thing and insisted on drawing the map 
and making the list of articles in Billy Bones’s sea-chest, and you’ve 
made a good start. Then have the pupils read the story as a story, 
have them tell what scenes they liked best, and why, and, perhaps, 
why the scenes worked out as they did; ask them such questions as 
what use Stevenson made of Flint’s parrot, why he brought in Ben 
Gunn, how Jim Hawkins blundered into doing the lucky thing so 
often, why John Silver was allowed to escape hanging, and where the 
Island was, anyhow—and you will be likely to get two things: a 
lively appreciation of the story, and an attitude toward it not unlike 
the author’s own. The gist of the matter for the teacher of litera- 
ture is this: Get for yourself and give to your pupils the author’s 
own point of view toward his work. If you can’t do this, or if you 
can’t take this, choose a book that can be so treated. The Merchant 
of Venice taught as a lesson in Christian charity is absurd. The 
Shylock story of the play is, rather, a lively bear-baiting in which 
the Christians serve for dogs and Shylock for bear. That the bear 
gets the worst of it certainly does not prove that the bear is con- 
temptible or the dogs merciful. There are other interests in the 
play, of course, but not moral ones. Shakspere’s real interests 
were dramatic. Emerson deplored the fact that Shakspere had no 
moral] enthusiasms; that he used his great talents merely for the 
entertainment of his audience; and Carlyle made the same despond- 
ent wail. But are there not other good things in life besides moral 
lessons? Must we always be reminded of our duties? We are 
thankful for Chaucer and Shakspere and Burns and Scott, morality 
or no morality. 

It will be seen already that I view the preparation for the 
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teaching of literature as an equipment in resources, and as an 

attitude of mind. Given these, with the personal qualities out- 
lined at the beginning, and a teacher cannot fail. He will not make 
every student love the classics; of course not. I am tired of 
hearing that standard set up. And, quite frankly, no man who is 
both intelligent and honest expects or pretends to expect any such 
result. But he may hope to have some students like the classics, 
others to respect them at a distance, and the rest respectfully to hold 
their peace. 

I come now to the preparation for teaching composition. 

The teacher need not be a gifted writer himself; but he must 
have good habits of expression, oral and written. He must know 
the elements of theory and practice well enough to criticize in a 
liberal way. If he faints at a split infinitive or weeps at the locu- 
tion, “It is me,” he hasn’t yet been sufficiently liberalized by fulness 
of knowledge. 

He needs a fine sense for language: not for stilted, bookish 
English, but for the real, live, changing and growing language. I 
like the teacher who works with me to see the good even in slang, to 
see when it is picturesque and when it is stupid, and to know when 
it is to be used and when avoided. I like him to like dialect, to be 
sensitive to its quaintness and alive to its occasional piquancy. I 
like him to flinch under what is ugly or sloppy in accent or form, and 
to lift his head in satisfaction when he meets something new and 
telling. I like him, in brief, to be alert to admire what is intrinsi- 
cally attractive and effective in language, and quick to condemn 
what is stupid and ugly. He should be a discriminating critic of our 
everyday English. If he has these qualities, he will be able, as a 
teacher of English should, to get close to the minds of his pupils and 
train and guide them. For note, the business of the teacher of 
English is, peculiarly, to stir his pupils to think. 

And this brings me to another important qualification. All 
teachers need to know many things outside their own field, but the 
teacher of English has special need of a wide range of interests. If 
his pupils are to learn to use their language, they will do it only 
through talking interestedly about real things, real ideas, real issues. 
Mere language is nothing; ideas in language are much. And, toa 
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high-school boy, or to any man of affairs, the only test of language 
is the effectiveness with which it does its work of conveying ideas to 
someone else who wants to hear them, or who is made willing to hear 
them, by the way they are put. In brief, the test of expression is 
that it makes good by establishing the desired connection between 
speaker and hearer or between writer and reader. Now it is the 
material that has the intrinsic interest, not the form; the form 
derives its importance only from the way in which it conveys the 
material (I am speaking not of poetry but of common, everyday 
English), and the teacher of English must know many ways of 
helping pupils to an interest in the things around them. This is his 
way of stimulating the desire to speak and to write, and of educating 
his pupils through their speaking and writing. 

Shall he correct themes? Surely. But he must know how. 
He must not be fussy, nor pitch his standard too high. He must 
not forget that it is the ideas, rather than the form, that are the 
main thing. He must not forget to put the responsibility for the 
form on the pupils, as fast as possible, and to make them proof-read 
their own themes. He must himself be highly enough trained not 
only to catch at a rapid glance the errors and infelicities of expression 
that are, however important, still only matters of detail; he must 
be highly enough trained also to make in rapid reading valid 
judgments of the general qualities of thought in a pupil’s work, to 
gauge it for soundness, clearness, proportion, interest. He must see 
it, indeed, as a critic sees a manuscript submitted for publication. 

I cannot close without reverting to the topic with which I began. 
All these qualities and acquirements are imperatively needed for 
teaching English. And for these the dear intelligent public, which 
criticizes our achievements with such a jaunty confidence, is willing 
to pay almost as much as it pays a bricklayer, and the good brick- 
layer is seldom overpaid. What is the proper reaction: tears or 
Homeric laughter ? 


PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHING 


RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 
University of Illinois 


In a former article I considered the relation of the development 
of English as a departmental subject to the undergraduate curric- 
ulum. In the present paper I wish to look at the same problem 
from the standpojnt of the prospective college teacher and his 
curriculum of graduate study. And I shall beg leave to begin the 
discussion by presenting a certain amount of autobiography, telling 
something of my own preparation for teaching and its relation to 
the market I found for my wares. So far from thinking that there 
is anything special or unique in my experience, it is only for its 
typical character that I rehearse it, hoping that at least it may 
prove a bit of documentary evidence for those who are studying 
the problems it illustrates. 

My undergraduate course was of the old-fashioned ‘“‘classical”’ 
kind, and included only three or four courses in English literature— 
a circumstance, I may say, which I have never regretted. At the 
time of my graduation I knew that I wished to teach, but was not 
certain just what subject or just what grade of students. Good 
fortune provided a somewhat unusual opportunity for testing these 
matters, and after a year’s experience in teaching several subjects 
and several kinds of students (Heaven pity them all!) I entered 
a graduate school for advanced work in English. It was a great 
university to which I went, and, like all real students in a corre- 
sponding moment, I found the wealth of subjects that opened before 
me at once entrancing and terrifying to the imagination, and began 
to cull them, almost breathlessly, like wild flowers in a new-found 
field. Not to pursue details, at the end of my three years of gradu- 
ate study I could count over the following courses as having been 
accomplished : 

Gothic (Germanic Philology) Historical English Grammar 

Middle English Phonology Old French 
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Beowulf Elizabethan Drama (Shake- 

Indo-European and Germanic speare excluded) 

Antiquities Elizabethan Lyrical Poetry 

Mediaeval Latin Literature The Novel from Richardson 

Middle English before Chaucer English Literary Criticism 

Chaucer English Versification 

Langland and Gower Nineteenth-Century English 

Shakespeare Prose 

Whether from the ambitiously eclectic character of my choice 
of courses, or from the want of a proper disposition for research, 
I did not happen to find a dissertation subject naturally developing 
from any one of my studies, and so at length accepted one proposed 
by my adviser as affording the right sort of opportunity, and carried 
on the investigation wholly apart from the rest of my curriculum. 
The dissertation was duly completed, was published, and, though 
it concerned matters which did not attract my further research 
nor in any direct way concern my subsequent teaching, I have no 
reason to believe that it did not accomplish its main purposes, 
giving me some admirable training and adding an atom or two to 
the store of knowledge. 

My first opportunity to teach was an instructorship in argu- 
mentative composition. I had never studied this subject, but had 
always been interested in both writing and debating; so it was 
believed that I should be able to handle it, and I continued to do 
so, off and on, for a good many years. My second opportunity 
was an instructorship in three subjects: Sophomore composition, 
public speaking, and a branch of literature in which I was deeply 
interested, and in which I was permitted to give a Junior course 
in one semester and a graduate course in the other. To have an 
opportunity to offer graduate work at this stage in my progress 
was of course rather unusual; on the other hand, I need hardly say 
that I was better prepared to do it than to teach either of the other 
subjects, for Sophomore composition I had not thought of for six 
years, and public speaking I had never formally studied at all. 
Gradually, however, I came to be fairly well known as one of those 
few persons who were possessed of the Doctor’s degree and a general 
scholarly training, and at the same time were interested in the 
teaching of argumentation; and it was this circumstance which 
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brought me various offers, and, before long, an assistant professor- 
ship. In this assistant professorship I was asked to teach argu- 
mentation and debate, eighteenth-century literature, and whatever 
graduate work I might choose. Now I had never had a course in 
the literature of the eighteenth century, so that I was obliged to 
devote every moment of leisure of the first year in my new position 
to the study of that period; and this was to my profit, whatever 
may be said of that of the students. From this time on I had no 
difficulty in arranging my teaching and my studies harmoniously 
with each other and with my wishes. 

As I now look back over the fifteen years since I took my 
Doctor’s degree, I find I can count some seventeen different courses 
in which it has fallen to my lot to give instruction. But of these 
only six or seven correspond at all, in subject-matter, to those which 
I took as a graduate student—and in these few I count one in 
Chaucer and one in Old English, which I conducted temporarily 
while the professor in charge of these subjects was on leave of 
absence, finding a certain half-guilty pleasure in laboring in 
another man’s field. 

I cannot say that I review this rather irrational succession of 
educational adventures with any special regret. Of my experience 
with the various courses I took as a graduate student, and with 
those I have tried to teach, I might almost adopt the summary 
of Mr. Kipling’s “Tramp Royal”’: 

Except when awful long, I’ve found it good. 
So write, before I die, “’E liked it all!” 


I do not even remember to have found anything ‘awful long” — 
except the Confessio Amantis; in comparison with Gower the 
Germanic dialects were enthralling. I have never regretted taking 
so many courses of a linguistic character; occasionally I rejoice 
that I can still pick up the Chanson de Roland and follow the 
rhythm, if not the sense; I have abundantly rejoiced that the 
course in mediaeval Latin literature gave me some acquaintance 
with material which otherwise would always have remained strange. 
And the haphazard succession of courses with which I have been 
concerned as teacher might be argued to furnish a fortunate general 
training, at least for one likely to be called on to administer as well as 
to teach. 
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Yet, all this admitted, the process can hardly be defended on a 
basis of economic efficiency—of adaptation of means to ends. It 
was good for me to have to teach a number of subjects that I had 
never studied, but it was a little hard on the first class or two on 
which I experimented. It was good for me to write a dissertation 
on a subject on which no one had written before and which I should 
probably never take up again, but if it had been concerned with 
matters involved in the substance of my later teaching, productive 
energy would clearly have been saved. My story would be much 
more flattering to review if I had won my position as teacher on 
account of the excellence of that dissertation, or the brilliancy of my 
examination, or because it appeared in general that I knew more 
than most young men about something which the world wished 
to learn; but the fact is, as has appeared, that I won it chiefly 
by virtue of a certain incidental competency in a subject which I 
had never even studied. And in none of these respects is my 
experience, compared with that of others in the field of ‘‘ English,” 
at all unusual. 

I am now done with autobiography, except to remark by way 
of corollary that, if the relation between my academic training and 
my professional activity exhibits unnecessary waste, despite the 
fact that I was unusually fortunate in my friends, my advisers, 
and the opportunities that were opened to me, a great deal of such 
waste is implied for the general situation. In time we shall cer- 
tainly have to accomplish a sounder adjustment of antecedent 
and consequent, supply and demand. Students in other profes- 
sional lines are meeting this type of problem with increasing success, 
and preparing for the particular kind of law, medicine, or engineer- 
ing which they expect to profess. Departments of work closer to 
ours are also ahead of us. It is common, I believe, to hear that a 
certain appointment in history has been made because the incum- 
bent is primarily versed in American history, mediaeval history, or 
modern European history. But I have rarely known of similar 
distinctions being pondered in the field of literature and language, 
either by prospective teachers or college authorities. A very large 
number of doctoral candidates in my generation have “‘specialized”’ 
in the drama, with little or no consideration of the extent to 
which teachers of that subject are in demand. Another very large 
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proportion have devoted themselves to mediaeval literature, with 
equally little consideration of their probable opportunity to teach it. 

This brings up the fact that there may be a certain tendency 
to conflict between preparation for the Doctor’s degree and prepara- 
tion for collegiate teaching—though I do not feel as strongly on that 
subject as some do.' The field of Middle English is peculiarly 
well adapted, from the nature of the problems one meets there, 
to provide sound discipline for scholars in language and literature; 
hence its popularity in graduate schools. But since it is a field 
hardly touched on in undergraduate teaching, it behooves us to 
consider whether we cannot find other matters fairly well adapted 
to such training, which at the same time will serve the other pur- 
poses involved in the preparation of the teacher. I do not forget 
the doctrine that a background of scholarly lore is an important 
part of the makeup of a professor, quite apart from the question 
of what he is to teach; I not only do not forget it, but myself hold 
it. A graduate course in chemistry would be a good thing for a 
professor of literature—if only life were longer. And if one is to 
devote himself to the teaching of mere biographic-literary gossip 
and appreciation, by all means let him lay in store something more 
substantial in the days of preliminary training. But if the pro- 
fessor of English is not going to teach matter which involves sound 
scholarly discipline, then it is a fair question whether, for the sake 
of the students, he ought not to go out of business. In other words, 
if mediaeval material is the only path to sound English scholarship, 
let us either teach it to undergraduates or omit their English 
altogether; and if there is another path, it is open also to the 
graduate student.” 

We are now at a point close to that discussed in the former 

t See, for example, the interesting article by Professor J. H. Cox, in the April 
number of this Journal. I need hardly remind the reader also that this whole subject 
is discussed in an important way in Professor Irving Babbitt’s Literature and the 
American College. 

21 refer, of course, to intensive and exhaustive study, not to incidental scholarly 
equipment, and should not for a moment be understood to mean that a general knowl- 
edge of both the Old English and the Middle English periods could be omitted from 
the preparation of an English teacher. The reader who suspects me of a dislike 


for mediaeval studies is requested to turn back to the list of my graduate courses, and 
to recall that I enjoyed them all (except Gower, and even him in part). 
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paper—the question of how the study of English can be given a 
substantial quality analogous to that found in subjects commonly 
counted as more “solid.” For the undergraduate my answer to 
this question was twofold: (zx) literary study may be primarily 
either philological, historical, or philosophical, and in either case 
should be correlated with the appropriate neighboring subject, and 
(2) it should always be carried over the boundaries of a single 
language. These principles apply equally, I think, in the case of 
the graduate student and prospective teacher. 

1. The graduate student’s interests are more likely to be philo- 
logical than the undergraduate’s, but they may be chiefly historical 
or philosophical, and can be appropriately correlated to even 
better advantage. I am in the habit, accordingly, since I happen 
to be concerned with a graduate school which expects two “minor” 
subjects to be offered by every candidate for the doctorate, to 
advise such candidates to take as one of these “minors” either 
Germanic philology, history, or philosophy. Under this plan, the 
student of the first type may eventually be known primarily as a 
specialist in English philology; the student of the second type as a 
specialist in a period—the Elizabethan, perhaps, or the eighteenth 
century; the student of the third type as a specialist in some literary 
kind, it may be, like poetry, drama, or criticism, or perhaps simply 
in the theory of letters and art. I am not so fanciful as to imagine 
that graduate students conveniently fit one or another of my three 
categories with accuracy; but I am disposed to think that I can 
do a little in this way to clear up the prevalent vagueness as to what 
constitutes the special subject of “‘English,” and the prevalent 
helplessness of the intending specialist who is confronted by the 
multifarious matter included in the term. And, what is still more 
important, I believe that so far as I can persuade prospective 
teachers to relate their literary studies with some definiteness to 
one or another of the cognate subjects, their professional prepara- 
tion will be the better. 

2. The second “‘minor,” for all graduate students accepting 
my advice, is normally another language or literature than English. 
Here again my concern is equally for the substantial value of the 
graduate course and the quality of preparation for teaching. The 
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need of going outside the field of one’s own language does not 
require quite the same emphasis for the graduate student as for the 
undergraduate, but it is by no means atruism. The use of foreign 
material has always been recognized as necessary for the investiga- 
tion of ‘sources and analogues,” and for the mediaeval period the 
over-riding of national lines is the established method; no one 
would think of presenting himself for examination on the subject 
of the lay, the metrical romance, the homily, in English alone. 
But it is common enough to meet a candidate who offers the Eliza- 
bethan drama, yet cannot safely be tested in the drama of ancient 
Greece or Renaissance Italy, or one whose major subject is in the 
neo-classical period, but who has found no time to familiarize 
himself with the Italian and French criticism which were so influ- 
ential in that period, or the body of French drama which represents 
the neo-classical spirit at its best. If I may return to autobiography 
for a moment, let me recall the list of my own graduate courses, 
where it is evident that the comparative or international scope 
of literary study was opened up to me for the mediaeval period, but 
nowhere else. I had to learn for myself, when I came to teach the 
history of English drama and criticism, how idle it was to do so 
through the English language and literature alone. The situation 
has been greatly bettered, no doubt, since chairs of “comparative 
literature’ have been established and the movement they represent 
has made progress; but I am sure it is still true that if our graduate 
students were impressed half as strongly with the necessity of 
reading the original literature of other peoples as they are with the 
necessity of being able to read the philological journals in French 
and German, they would be much better equipped than they are. 

This matter of familiarity with foreign literature concerns not 
merely the more intensive studies of the graduate student, but his 
general literary equipment. Our newly made Doctor of Philosophy 
will probably begin his teaching of literature in a course called a 
General Introduction, or a Survey, or something of the sort— 
not in a course on the masque, or eighteenth-century satire, or the 
subject of his dissertation. This is illogical and regrettable, for 
the Introduction or Survey course is the hardest to give well of 
any in the curriculum, and should be manned by the maturest 
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teachers; but since it requires so large a staff, it is the young and 
low-paid to whom it is almost inevitably assigned. Now for this 
work a knowledge of Gothic inflections or the Jacobean masque 
is far less important than an intimate acquaintance with, not the 
English classics alone, but also the Antigone, the Inferno, and 
Faust. Even if I were discussing graduate training as a basis for 
productive scholarship, rather than as preparation for teaching, I 
might point out that many absurdities in doctoral dissertations 
are due, not to a want of intensive study of the immediate material, 
but to unfamiliarity with the cognate material in other fields. 
But how accomplish this? it is asked. How add anything to the 
heavy responsibility already imposed on our graduate students ?* 
Well, I am not sure just how the time should be found for this 
broader literary training, but I am sure that it should be found 
somehow. In part it should be accomplished in the undergraduate 
curriculum, as I tried to show in the former paper. In part it 
should be obtained at the sacrifice of some of the traditional 
material of graduate study, because the less important must yield 
to the more. And in part it should be obtained, if necessary, by 
taking more time. Since those who begin the graduate study of 
English have had very different kinds of preparation, it would 
seem obvious that one of the primary things to be considered is 
what deficiencies in their preliminary training should first of all 
be made up; and something of this kind is stated, I believe, 
in the rules of all graduate schools. But its actual application 
is commonly to technical requirements in foreign languages and 
the like; and in most graduate schools the assumption prevails 
that by accomplishing the same three years of work all alike will 
reach the desired haven. Possibly all alike should receive their 
degree—I am not discussing the requirements for that; but not 
all are prepared to be recommended as teachers of literature. A 
certain number, we may be sure, have never soaked themselves 
in the great body of classics which, in most cases, will henceforth 
be their chief concern; and this soaking takes time. 

1 I am reminded by the question that, in my days as a graduate student, it was a 


current joke that doctoral candidates had to buy Stopford Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literature, and “cram” the essentials before coming up for examination. 
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The matter of the time spent in graduate study forces me to 
say something regarding the dissertation from this standpoint. 
As I have said, I have no wish to discuss the requirements for the 
doctorate, but this particular requirement threatens to be an 
incubus on the whole preparation of the teacher, and cannot be 
let alone. I shall not join those who question whether ability in 
research is a necessary qualification of a good collegiate teacher; 
it may not be a necessary qualification, but it is at any rate a con- 
venient kind of evidence of certain very desirable qualities, and I 
shall therefore assume that some creditable piece of original investi- 
gation is a valuable credential. But all who have followed the 
history of graduate study know that strange things have happened 
to this credential. It was introduced from Germany, where the 
dissertation is still a comparatively innocent matter, frequently 
occupying no more than a semester’s labor, and, when published, 
readable in an hour. It has tended to become, in our better Ameri- 
can universities, an opus which aspires to be monumental, occupies 
at least three semesters’ time in large measure, frequently forces 
the writer to an additional year of labor, and in general approxi- 
mates to the French doctoral thesis, which is often the fruit of a 
decade of research. From one point of view this evolution is 
greatly to the credit of American scholarship, and I should not 
wish to contend that the French type of dissertation should be 
set aside as a model and the milder German type restored. But 
I am confident that, with the present standards, the dissertation 
should not be made an incidental portion of a three years’ graduate 
course. It tends to obsess the course, to prevent the proper pro- 
fessional preparation of the candidate, and at the same time to 
invite the hasty publication of material which might much more 
wisely be digested for some additional years. Various remedies 
are possible,’ and I hold no brief for any. But I do not doubt that, 
*Two might be suggested definitely. (1) The dissertation might be reduced, 
as a prerequisite to the degree, to what is normal in Germany—or still in America, in 
some subjects, like mathematics—and be formally printed by the candidate merely 
as evidence of promising ability and good faith. Then, if the investigation were 
genuinely productive, it could be developed to a final form at the author’s leisure, and 


- be published only when it reached a point where it was clearly in the interests of science 
to promulgate it as a university publication. Or, (2) the candidate might be expected 
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if the course for the doctorate is to be maintained as the normal 
means of preparation for college teaching, the dissertation must 
in some way be altered from its present place as a consumer of 
time and energy needed for matters more germane to the candidate’s 
future. On my own dissertation—to become again unblushingly 
personal—lI spent less time than was done by most of my friends 
who were possessed, if I may say so, with equal enthusiasm for 
scholarly work; and I have never regretted this for a moment. 
Neither have I regretted the fact that, during my last year of gradu- 
ate study, I continued to live like a human being, and to take part 
in various student activities in which I expected to be interested 
from another standpoint thereafter, instead of abandoning all 
other interests in favor of a feverish and overstrained effort toward 
the goal of the degree. 

In the last place let me suggest how this matter of a well- 
proportioned period of preparation may be connected with the 
subject of tutorial collegiate instruction, as discussed in the former 
paper. If the graduate studies of the intending teacher are planned 
with some reference to the subject-matter which he is to teach, and 
are correlated with the cognate studies in other departments, so as 
to represent a progressive, humane development on his part as 
well as a course of training in exploring the frontiers of knowledge, 
he is then coming fairly close—though on a different level—to the 
literary studies proposed for the undergraduate; hence a natural 
relation may be found between his intellectual life and that which 
the undergraduate needs to have nurtured. And on the other 
hand, if a system of real tutorial instruction (as distinguished from 
mere paper-reading) were developed, it ought to furnish admirable 
training for future professors; so that any graduate student looking 
forward to collegiate teaching might well regard the opportunity to 
fill a tutor’s position not by any means as a disagreeable necessity, 
but as a valuable addition to his professional course. This implies 
a longer course; but I have already indicated that I see more good 
to take four, five, or six years for the degree, being examined on his general studies 
at the end of three years as at present, and presenting himself for the defense of his 
thesis at the end of the longer period, having meanwhile been engaged in teaching, or 


other means of maintaining a livelihood, at the same time that he was maturing his 
research. 
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than harm in that. To be more specific: I should like to be able 
to appoint, for service as tutors in connection with the larger 
literary courses conducted by my department, men who had 
already done one year of solid graduate work, thus mastering its 
elementary methods—men who should divide their time between 
tutorial instruction and their studies, and who would regard the 
two segments of their work as interrelated, not counting the teach- 
ing as a means of livelihood for the sake of study any more than the 
study as a means of stimulus and acquisition for the sake of teach- 
ing.* Gradually they would develop their research work, if able in 
that direction, and when it had ripened to some real fruit of produc- 
tive scholarship, they could proceed with dignity and without haste 
to the higher degree. Meantime I should do all I could to arrange 
frequent conferences between these tutors and the best teachers 
on our staff, with a view to giving aid of a practical pedagogic 
character, and to watch their development with a view to advising 
them as to their future. I can see as many practical difficulties 
in this plan, I think, as may be detected by any critic. But if the 
principle is sound, we may some day solve the problem in ambu- 
lando. 

As I review what I have written, I am conscious that it may 
seem to imply undue disrespect for existing practices. This is 
only because I have emphasized the things that make problems for 
us, and which seem to demand reconsideration. On the whole, 
considering the difficulties besetting the organization of English 
studies, I believe we have done pretty well; and on the whole, 
considering the entire want of logical relationship between the 
formal requirements for the Doctor’s degree and the prerequisites 
to successful teaching, I think our young Doctors do very well. I 
should not be prepared to go so far as some would do in the mitiga- 
tion of the more learned side of the teacher’s preparation, nor do 


*I must guard against the imputation, not unknown where some such proposals 
have been made, of viewing these tutorships as a means to increase the number of my 
graduate students. I do not know how to be perfectly convincing on the point, but 
am prepared to take any proper oath to the effect that it would be a matter of entire 
indifference to me whether the men in question were formally pursuing any graduate 
course in my department, whether they expected to take their degree with me or else- 
where, or indeed whether they were definitely determined to take it at all. 
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I see much to be gained by prescribing courses in pedagogical 
psychology and the history of education—almost the only subjects 
in the university catalogue which, in my own experience, I have 
never wished Iknew. And a certain nolle prosequi might be pleaded 
to my whole case from the fact that, when it comes to finding a 
teacher, we generally look for the right kind of man, and are sure 
that defects in his training will take care of themselves in time. 
Yet this, of course, is no reason why we should not try to save his 
time and ours by any means which experience may have taught us. 
It is to this end that my suggestions have been made; and I sum- 
marize them, as before, in a deceptively categorical form. 

1. Prospective teachers may well adapt their special prepara- 
tion, more accurately than at present, to the probable demands for 
the teaching of particular subjects." 


t At this point I am likely to be reminded that I have omitted to discuss the most 
difficult element in my whole subject—the relation of the teacher’s preparation to the 
demand for the teaching of English composition as distinguished from literature. 
This is quite true; I have been forced to do so because the limits of space seemed to 
make it necessary to confine myself to the more unified problem of preparation for 
teaching literature. But I suppose I must say a word as to my general conception 
of the proper relations between the two matters. The teaching of composition in 
college may be divided into two parts: (1) that which is genuinely collegiate instruction, 
concerned with the development of the student’s powers of expression in the subject- 
matter of his intellectual life, after he has mastered the elements of correct and orderly 
writing; and (2) that which is really preparatory, designed to correct deficiencies 
which the secondary schools have thus far failed to overcome. In the first instance 
I think no special staff, and no special training, to be necessary, but that we may fairly 
well follow the old-fashioned notion that any competent scholar can give the student 
the requisite aid—admitting that some, of course, will always prove able to do it 
better than others. Cultivated tutors, whether in English or other fields, who can 
themselves write well on their own materials of study, ought to be the best aids to 
students attempting to write on similar materials. Or, if the composition is viewed 
professionally—if the student wishes training in writing news, or writing plays—then 
the instructors in journalism or in the drama are the appropriate teachers. No need 
here, I believe, for any fuss over preparation for teaching or organization of courses, 
but only for a sufficient staff of men who have time for individual guidance. But the 
other phase of the matter—the huge courses which have arisen for the correction of 
faults and the establishment of elementary ability in writing on the part of those who 
have not acquired it at the age when they should have done so—is undoubtedly a 
problem by itself. This is the work which now requires so large a staff, apart from all 
other English work, and distorts the whole market for “English” instructors. The 
simple fact is that the demand for teachers of strictly collegiate English is not so large 
as it has been made to appear through the development of this one type of course, and 
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2. Graduate students intending to be teachers should be advised 
to include in their advanced studies a fair amount of the subject- 
matter with which they will be concerned as teachers. 

3. In particular, they should be led to combine their studies 
in English literature more effectively with cognate studies in other 
fields, and with literature in other languages. 

4. A general acquaintance with the most important literary. 
classics, both in English and other languages, should be insisted 
on as a part of the teacher’s preparation, when it has not been 
acquired during his preliminary education. 

5. Those who are combining preparation for teaching with 
candidacy for the Doctor’s degree should be advised against distort- 
ing their course of study by excessive emphasis on the dissertation, 
especially when it is unconnected with the probable subject-matter 
of their professional activity. 

6. As rapidly as tutorial instruction can be developed in col- 
legiate courses, graduate students looking forward to college teach- 
ing should be encouraged to occupy tutorial positions, and to pursue 
their studies at once from the standpoint of the investigator and 
that of adviser to younger students. 
the sooner this is realized the better. While it remains in the college curriculum— 
that is, until the time when the colleges find the courage to require for admission what 
they all believe to be requisite for the proper pursuit of work of collegiate grade— 
this special demand for composition teachers will remain. It should be studied, then, 
as a problem by itself; and special preparation for meeting the demand should very 
likely be had. What that preparation ought to be, and how, if at all, it can be com- 
bined with preparation for very different things, I leave it to experts in the subject 
to discuss. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND THE MODERN 
MAGAZINE IN THE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSE’ 


SARAH E. SIMONS 
Central High School, Washington, D.C. 


There are at least three good reasons why the study of American 
literature should be a part of every high-school English course. 

1. Patriotism demands the study of the native literature. The 
American boy should be aware of the achievements of his country- 
men in letters as well as in war, in government, in industry; and 
an acquaintance with the writings of American authors will stimu- 
late race pride in a new direction. 

2. The independent reading of the pupil makes a study of Ameri- 
can literature almost imperative. For the high-school student’s 
interest is emphatically in the present-day author and his reading 
is chiefly from contemporary productions—mostly American, 
which he gets through the magazines. Hence he needs direction 
and guidance in this field as much as anywhere. 

3. General culture will not allow neglect of American literature 
in the high school. Fragments from Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Hawthorne, Irving, Holmes, and perhaps Cooper are in the pos- 
session of the pupil when he enters the high school; he may get 
something more in a desultory fashion of Irving, of Hawthorne, of 
American poets during his course there; it is very doubtful if many 
ever get anything more in college. Thecollege graduate’s lamentable 
ignorance of the literature of his own people, as shown in teachers’ 
examinations, would seem to uphold this last statement. The 
high school, therefore, is the place to give the pupil a definite, well- 
ordered course in American literature. There the knowledge which 
the pupil brings with him should be systematized and brought into 
relation with the rest of the product of American literature. 

1A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English at Philadelphia, 
March 1, 1913. 
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THE COURSE 


The plan which I suggest is now in operation in our Washington 
high schools. It was introduced there last September as a one- 
semester course in the second year, and has proved eminently 
successful; indeed the librarians of our five high schools report 
that never before has so much interest in books and reading been 
evidenced by the pupils. The testimony of the pupils themselves 
is interesting. At the end of the semester several teachers asked 
the students to write frankly what they thought of the work. I 
quote a few extracts. 


“In studying American literature I gained chiefly a fondness for reading, 
and a respect for good literature. Many stories were read in class up to an 
interesting point and just for my own pleasure I finished most of them. Now 
I read many good books.” 

“‘T am sorry we could not have devoted a year to this work instead of one 
semester, for it was very instructive as well as interesting, and was a delightful 
study.” 

“T have derived many benefits from this semester’s work. First of all, 
I will admit that I have never been a great reader; but since I came into the 
fourth semester, I have changed At times I have sat down and told 
my sister who the different authors were. She became so interested that about 
twice a week we have a literary meeting and discuss the different authors and 
their works. We now have about six who meet with us every week.” 

“The work in American literature which we have just finished has helped 
me in several ways. It has taught me how to look up references in the library 
and has also helped me to talk on a topic without becoming puzzled. I have 
learned how American literature became distinctly American; and the changes 
that have been made in the different ages.” 


“Tt is, in fact, so very interesting that the home-work assignments do not 


seem like work although they do require careful preparation.” 


The teachers and pupils use as a guide a syllabus on American 
literature. Every pupil keeps a notebook in which he records his 
reading from day to day. 

The purpose of the course is to give a fair view of what has been 
done and is still being done in the domain of American letters, and 
to stimulate, through illustrative readings, further study and 
appreciation of American authors. The treatment is chronological, 
representative writers of each period being studied through sug- 
gested illustrations from their works. The main facts in the lives 
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of the writers are given; the historical background is pictured; 
the relation between the life of the times and the literature resulting 
is noted. The character of such work is extensive rather than 
intensive. The pupils must, from the nature of the case, make 
free use of the library. The mere handling of many books is 
valuable training. A splendid opportunity is also offered for the 
preparation of special topics. And such a course gives frequent 
chance for oral reading, which is, indeed, the most effective means of 
inducing appreciation of the author under consideration. Present- 
day writers are stressed because of the pupil’s interest in the living 
author and also because he should be led to see that literature is 
still in the making. And just here is a chance to correlate the 
work in American literature with a study of the modern magazine. 

I have suggested the following outline for magazine work. 

The course should include, as a preliminary, a statement of the 
reasons for its introduction; a study of the origin and development 
of periodical literature in both England and America; of the 
relation of periodical literature to the life of the times; and its 
relation to general literature. This should be followed by a study 
of the American magazine of today, including classification into 
types, as the literary, the scientific, the current topic, the technical; 
a study of the make-up of magazines, contents, and advertise- 
ments; of the character of articles; of the names of contributors 
and editors. Then the classes should resolve themselves into chap- 
ters of the school Magazine Club, eligibility to membership in 
which is determined by subscription for and study of some maga- 
zine throughout the semester. At least one period every two weeks 
should be devoted by every class to discussion of the current 
numbers of the various magazines and reports on articles and 
stories contained therein. Exchange of magazines by the various 
sections may be made and in this way the student will be given 
the opportunity to see numbers of many current magazines and 
will soon learn how and what to read of present-day periodical 
literature. 

Such a study can be made a profitable adjunct to the course 
in American literature. Conditions in the literary life of America 
certainly justify it, for, as Professor Barrett Wendell says, “the 
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illustrated monthly magazines which circulate by hundreds of 


thousands, and go from one end of the country to the other, pro- - 


vide the ordinary American citizen of today with his nearest 
approach to literature.” The modern magazine does, indeed, 
dominate the literary life of the average American today. He 
has time for a casual glance at the daily news and the morning 
editorial at his breakfast or on his way to business. Ten or fifteen 
minutes can be spared now and then in the evening or on Sunday 
or a holiday for a short story or a striking article in some monthly 
or weekly. But he has neither time nor inclination for much 
continuous reading of longer tales or elaborated treatises. Besides, 
the co-operation of the economic idea of division of labor with the 
educational ideal of specialization has made it possible for the 
magazine to furnish an intellectual diet suited to all tastes. 
Moreover our greatest writers of short stories and poems are those 
whose work has appeared or is still appearing in our magazines. 
Indeed the history of the American magazine is the history of 
American literature. Periodical literature preceded or rather pro- 
duced an American literature, for it was the magazine that created 
the audience for the author. As Henry Mills Alden, for forty years 
editor of Harper’s Magazine, says: “‘The catholicity of magazines 
and their hospitality to young writers have done more than all 
other influences to build up our literature.’ Many of the 
masterpieces of American literature first found a reading public 
through the magazine. Bryant’s “‘Thanatopsis” and “‘To a Water 
Fowl” appeared in the North American Review; Halleck’s “Marco 
Bozzaris” and Bryant’s ‘‘ Death of the Flowers” were published in 
the New York Review; Poe’s “Raven” was first published in the 
New York Mirror; Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life”? came out in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine; Holmes’s first two instalments of 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” were published in the New 
England Magazine, the later ones in the AWantic Monthly; Whitman’s 
first literary success, ‘Death in a School Room,” came out in 
the Democratic Review; Lowell’s first series of Biglow Papers was 
published in the Boston Courier; Edward Everett Hale’s “The Man 
without a Country” in the Aélantic Monthly; and Howells’ “Vene- 
tian Life” in the Boston Advertiser; and these are but a few instances. 
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The magazine adapts itself to the rush and hurry of American 
life; it fits in with our scheme of things. The magazine—which 
may be picked up and thrown down at will—has forced to the 
shelf the book which requires leisure and quiet concentration, 
especially the book that has stood the test of ages. We still have 
our libraries fitted out with the five-foot shelf, but the books too 
often remain on the shelf, while our study tables are strewn with 
magazines of all sorts and colors. The magazine is today most 
emphatically playing a part in the history of American literature 
which threatens to become the leading réle. It has truly served 
a noble purpose in the history of American letters. Through its 
efforts literature has been democratized; the reading public has 
been enormously increased. The development of literature exten- 
sively through the impulse given it by the magazine is beyond 
measure. But has literature lost or is it losing intensively because 
of its widened scope? Does our great and growing dependence on 
periodical literature signify danger ahead? Must our literature, 
in order to arouse interest, present a constantly changing moving- 
picture show? Shall we lose our power to appreciate and enjoy 
sustained efforts through over-indulgence in the short story and 
brief magazine article? Are we, indeed, already missing something 
of sweetness and light in our literature because of constant catering 
to the prevailing magazine taste of the reading public? Today 
it is said, “we lack the leisure to grow wise,” but surely these 
questions must give us pause, must furnish food for thought, must 
induce us to sound a note of warning to the coming generation. 
Are we not, therefore, justified in treating the magazine seriously 
in our high-school English course? Can we not, perhaps, thus help 
the pupil to resist the lure of the by-paths and hold to the broad 
highway of literature ? 


COMPOSITION AS A TRAINING IN THOUGHT 


DUDLEY MILES 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City 


Visitors in high-school English classes must have noticed a 
divergence between theory and practice. Almost any English 
teacher, in naming the objects of composition work, would mention 
among others training in thought. Asked to specify how this 
training is to be derived, he might stammer out answers somewhat 
vague. Observed in his classroom, he will be found to devote 
almost the whole time to quite different matters. He has in the 
hurly-burly of the street car or the quiet of his study very con- 
scientiously and inartistically variegated the hastily written 
themes of his pupils with symbols in red or blue; you are fasci- 
nated by a prominent and even conspicuous “‘sp” opposite the 
word “recieve,” or by a monstrous “‘p,” apparently jabbed down 
in vexation of spirit, opposite the end of a clause or sentence. 
Perhaps the compositions are read in class; he notices certain infe- 
licities in diction, advising the substitution of “maintain” for 
“‘claim.”” Perhaps, if he be very much alive to current tendencies, the 
period is devoted to oral composition; he then insists on the pupil’s 
saying ‘‘does not” for fear the youngster will slip into “don’t.” 

Now all this effort to remove the errors from written and spoken 
English is undoubtedly necessary. More than that, the time will 
never come when vigilance over the diction of our pupils can be 
relaxed. But to confine the student’s attention to such features 
is to miss one of the chief values in composition. It fails to pro- 
vide training in thought. There is no defense in saying that the 
mere use of language is evidence of thinking. To say that high- 
school pupils employ language to conceal thought is too flattering. 
A very good teacher not long ago received from a fourth-year boy 
a theme on baseball which strongly resembled an article on the 
national sport in one of the current magazines. The boy, when 
interrogated, replied, “‘I know the language is some classy, but I 
can write some classy when I wantter.”’ But even if the ingenious 
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youth had not borrowed his ideas and much of his phraseology from 
the periodical, there is little probability that he would have done 
any thinking on the subject. Immediate expression of ideas is fatal 
to thinking. It is only when ideas are turned over in the pupil’s 
mind, the reasons for holding them at all sought out, their relative 
value determined, that there is any real thinking. 

This reflective attitude is exactly the disposition which all 
intellectual training should strive to develop. If English compo- 
sition does not foster in the student, besides care for grammatical 
correctness in expression, a habit of following up and testing the 
ideas that are suggested by the topics on which he writes, then 
English composition is falling short of what it should accomplish. 
For the high-school boy, as at least every student of education 
knows, is forming his habits of thought for life. If he slaps down 
the first thing that pops into his mind during this adolescent 
period, there is no guaranty that in later periods he will not in 
both action and thought be guided by caprice or the circumstances 
of the moment or the unconsidered impulses of appetite. If his 
writing now is made to build up habits of keen observation and 
logical inference, there is ground for hope that he will throughout 
life base his beliefs and acts on something more than mere guess- 
work and hearsay opinion. 

Some ways in which composition may be made to serve this 
end without detriment to the other aims of writing may be briefly 
illustrated. In a class of the first year the subject, ‘‘What I Should 
Consider besides Pay in Accepting a Position,” is proposed. A 
short oral discussion may be necessary in the assignment to start 
the ideas of the boys. They will suggest that such considerations 
as the kind of work, the character of the employer, the chances for 
advancement, the distance of the office or factory from home are 
essential. The pupils are then required to arrange these and any 
other topics that occur to them so that the item which for them is 
the weightiest will come at the end. This is the old principle of 
climax, but not in its usual Procrustean form. In treating each 
topic the boy is required to give the reasons why that consideration 
is for him important. The next morning the results will be various. 
Some Lilliputian, about four feet five inches in height and weighing 
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nearly seventy-six pounds, will gravely declare that he would pre- 
fer not to have too much heavy work, such as piano-moving, since 
it might make him tired before the end of the day. But there is 
certain to be lively discussion of the reasons for putting any subject 
last. The opinions will be various, but it will be found that each 
boy has some reasons of his own to support his arrangement. He 
has done some thinking. 

From a fourth-year class more can be expected. The subject, 
““My Qualifications for the Profession of Medicine,’ may be pro- 
posed. Coming, as it most profitably will, in a series of vocational 
themes, it will carry with it suggestions for attacking the problem. 
At any rate, do not insist on having a paragraph or section each for 
physical, mental, and moral characteristics or qualifications. Such 
imposing of adult logic and classification on the growing mind does 
more harm than good. The boy will probably work his qualifi- 
cations out in some such manner as this: first, because he has 
steady nerves and can go without sleep when necessary; second, 
because in his high-school course he has always been most inter- 
ested in biology and chemistry and like courses; third, because 
in his summer camping he has always carried peroxide of hydrogen, 
court-plaster, and sanitary bandages, and has taken great glee in 
treating the blisters and bruises among the boys in his house or 
tent. This may be accompanied by an outline, in which the 
various ranks of ideas are indicated by the precisely right use of 
Roman and Arabic numerals, if the teacher wish to exact such 
detail. The essential feature is that the student be made to show 
that each of these is a qualification, and how, and that he be able 
to defend the order in which he treats the topics. That is, he 
must be held responsible for the consecutiveness of his ideas. 

The same effort to form habits of careful and orderly thinking 
may be applied to themes drawn from literature. Let us suppose 
that a third-year class is engaged upon the De Coverley Papers. 
The pupils come to the account of Will Wimble. The problem is 
proposed, ‘‘Do such characters as Will Wimble exist in America 
today?” A boy arises and in an oral theme, or one that is written 
if it suit better the habits of the teacher, develops the idea that the 
sons of the idle rich in our country are very similar to the English 
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character. A second boy rises eagerly to riddle the argument. He 
maintains that the first speaker has not attended to the prime essen- 
tial in the comparison, that he has not shown what characteristics 
Will Wimble possesses. He makes good the fault by pointing out 
the feeling of the disgrace of work as the chief trait of the English- 
man. He then argues that Americans, no matter how wealthy, 
never feel that they should not work if they want to. A third 
boy, who is asked to take sides with one of the two, tells of an 
acquaintanceship he formed in another school with a boy of 
wealthy parents which makes him think the second boy is right. 
Another, who has been much interested in history, explains the 
reason for the difference by dwelling on the existence of the law 
of primogeniture in England and the long traditions of the landed 
gentry. This discussion may seem mature for a secondary school, 
but it is as a matter of fact the actual course of development in an 
oral discussion among fifth-form pupils in a New York high school. 

These illustrations should make clear what is meant by saying 
that composition may be used to train thought. And when it is 
used to train thought it affords a more general preparation for later 
living than is provided by exclusive attention to matters of spell- 
ing and other points of usage. For one thing, the writing has not 
been about subjects too far above the smoke and stir of this dim 
spot that men call earth. On the contrary, the same situations or 
problems that have engaged his attention in the classroom must 
later in office or factory be faced with similar trains of reasoning. 
More important, the high-school student thus trained has formed 
habits of scrutinizing more carefully the grounds for his beliefs 
and of watching more closely the ordering of his ideas. He should 
therefore be better able to determine whether he would rather pre- 
pare briefs in a lawyer’s office or furnish the women of the land 
with appropriate calicoes and silks. He should more intelligently 
decide whether he wishes a protective tariff for the nation or a tax 
on billboards in his native town. In short, he will not only dictate 
a clearer business letter or draw up a more orderly report, but he 
will display a more intelligent attitude toward all matters of dis- 
cussion. He should be more successful in his vocation and more 
helpful as a citizen. 


TEACHING SHAKESPEARE TO ENGINEERS 


CHARLES WASHBURN NICHOLS 
Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, University of Minnesota 


What I have to say concerning the teaching of Shakespeare has 
to do particularly with engineering Freshmen, but it is just as 
applicable to any set of underclassmen who are essentially unliter- 
ary, if not inclined to be actually hostile toward any form of English 
literature. It does not seem to me necessary to defend a Shake- 
speare course for engineering students, particularly in the pages of 
the English Journal, but I should like at the outset to state why I 
believe a study of Shakespeare is especially valuable for an engineer. 
The typical engineering Freshman has an interesting, active mind, 
but a very narrow one. His eye has been so steadily fixed on his 
future profession that he has failed to see the need, even the pro- 
fessional need, of a broad contact with life, of a sympathetic 
knowledge of human nature. Literature, and particularly dramatic 
literature, where character is unfolded in action, gives any student a 
contact with life. And Shakespeare, whose broad interpretation 
of life, if properly presented, cannot fail to interest the youthful 
as well as the mature mind, is an ideal author to teach to 
engineers. 

The first consideration is a proper text. I believe thoroughly in 
an unexpurgated text for Freshmen engineers; in a text which has a 
brief introduction and few notes, for much historical and critical 
material would only repel Freshmen; in a text which has an 
excellent glossary, for, though but little should be attempted in the 
nature of a history of words, the student must understand what he 
reads. Hence a handy glossary is a necessity, and its use should 
be insisted upon. 

The next consideration is the choice of plays. Obviously we 
should choose something which has probably not been read in the 
high school, and which will, at the same time, appeal to youth. I 
have in mind four plays which have been successfully tried out with 
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engineering Freshmen in a half-year course of two hours a week. 
These plays are I Henry IV, Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of the 
Shrew, and Twelfth Night. 

There is a final consideration before we turn to a discussion of 
the methods of teaching. Shakespeare wrote for a particular set of 
conditions; therefore some knowledge of the Elizabethan theater 
and of Elizabethan London will be helpful in furnishing the student’s 
mind with a proper background for the plays. This can be given 
either by the teacher or preferably by some brief, illustrated intro- 
duction to Shakespeare, which should be owned by the student and 
which, together with the four plays studied, should serve as the 
nucleus for a complete Shakespearean library. 

The assignment should not be too long. If four plays are 
studied the rate-of progression will be about a play a month, or a 
little less than an act for each recitation. The speed should be 
leisurely enough to permit the clearing-up of all obscure points, and 
yet rapid enough to hold the attention of the student on the story 
which is being unfolded before his eyes. 

The recitation should of course show that the student has 
grasped this unfolding of the story, but the study of plot develop- 
ment is one of the danger points in teaching Shakespeare to 
immature minds. The study of the plot must not be a dry, 
unimaginative thing; the plot must become alive. Some idea of 
plot construction may be imparted to engineers, however, because 
the engineer is primarily a builder; he likes to see how things are 
put together. Although as a rule the use of diagrams and technical 
terms such as ‘“‘rising action,” ‘‘climax,”’ and “catastrophe” tends 
to become a meaningless and profitless thing, as far as the Fresh- . 
man is concerned, a certain amount of discussion may very 
profitably be spent upon the construction of such a play as Romeo 
and Juliet. The value of the opening street brawl as introductory 
matter becomes evident to the dullest engineer; it becomes quite 
apparent that events are leading swiftly up to the duel in Act III 
which forms so fine a contrast with the opening brawl; and that 
later circumstances are paving the way for the fatal ending. Any 
discussion of plot-building, of scene construction and scene arrange- 
ment should be aided by a discussion of how contemporary plays 
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are built, plays which the students have recently seen and which 
they wish to use as illustrations in class. 

The recitation should also show that the student has understood 
both the dialogue and the characterization. The teacher should 
read to the class passages here and there, so that the interpretation 
of line or character may become perfectly clear. It is not desirable 
that this reading be dramatic; much can be accomplished for the 
student by merely interpretative reading on the part of the teacher. 
In this way the humor of a situation, the beauty of a line, or the 
true meaning of a character may be made apparent. If the 
students have a chance to see the play acted, so much the better. 
Let the characters become alive, at all events, even if no Shake- 
spearean actors come to town. By all means avoid a bare, unimagi- 
native treatment of characters. Too many boys, I have found, are 
prejudiced against Shakespeare in the high school by too dry a 
treatment of such plays as Julius Caesar and the Merchant of Venice. 
Such boys come to college actually ignorant of the fact that a 
Shakespearean play has in it anything interesting for them. Surely 
the characters of Prince Hal and Hotspur (what a chance for 
contrast!) can be made intensely alive for young men, not to 
mention that prince of fat men, Falstaff. In Romeo and Juliet, 
that play of young love, there is a wealth of interesting material 
for the young man: the difference between Romeo’s love for 
Rosalind and his love for Juliet, the fiery nature of Tybalt, the 
friendship of Benvolio, the heights and depths revealed by Mercutio. 
Here is where the student is going to receive his contact with 
different views of life. Discussion and even argument should be 
stimulated; violent likes and dislikes are better than no response, 
and much can be done with a class which becomes stirred by con- 
flicting opinions as to Shakespeare’s characters. 

The teacher must understand the point of view of the engi- 
neer and work accordingly. Infinite tact is needed in the proper 
approach to the engineer’s mind. Objections and dislikes must be 
met oftentimes before they arise. An engineer, unlike some kinds 
of students, has to be forced to like literature, but the deed is not an 
impossibility. Many a boy has resolved to dislike Shakespeare 
violently, simply because a misguided high-school teacher over- 
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praised him, or raved ad nauseam concerning the greatness of his 
works. The boy was told that he ought to admire; consequently 
he hated with boyish ardor. Such Freshmen are as a rule easily 
handled. They should be met halfway and shown that Shake- 
speare was after all human and had to learn to write plays by 
rigorous experimentation. 

The teacher who is conducting an undergraduate recitation in 
Shakespeare should stand; nay, even walk about. He should 
throw himself into each recitation with an abundance of vitality; 
he should not be afraid to spend himself; on the contrary, he should 
be fearful lest that worst calamity that could befall a teacher 
descend on him, lest his class lose interest and attention, or per- 
chance fall asleep. He should be resourceful, ever ready to take 
advantage of any opening which will advance the student’s appre- 
ciation of the play. He should possess a keen sense of humor, and 
an abundant knowledge of how to handle young men. Thus and 
only thus may he conquer the half-formed opinions of the Fresh- 
man engineer, and lead him, an unwitting victim, to that broad 
contact with life which Shakespeare so abundantly gives. 


SIMPLE SIMON AND OTHER REAL PERSONS 


WILLIAM HUGHES MEARNS 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The recent revival of “Mother Goose” is accounted for by the 
fact that this jingling epic rehearses in a thinly veiled symbolism 
the doings of authentic persons. So far back as the dawn of philos- 
ophy Simple Simon, impractical theorist, lived and was accounted 
wise. At that remote time he traveled about under the name of 
Thales, and, as is well known, tumbled into a well through too 
much speculative staring at the heavens. Surrounded by noble- 
men who ate the raw flesh of the Dyonesian bull, he lived contented 
on a few roots and berries; at a time when others wore silver 
horns on the head and incased the feet in sandals of spicewood, 
he was girt solely in a convenient sheep-skin; while slaves plotted 
the overthrow of kingdoms he lived each hour with adorable grace 
and took no thought of the morrow. No doubt he was constantly 
in arrears of rent. Thrift he never comprehended, nor credit, nor 
buying and selling. Soa commercial civilization has always jeered 
and significantly tapped its head. In other ages he is known 
variously as Tee Wee, who went to sea in an open boat, which 
unhappily “‘bended’’; or as one of the three Wise Men of Gotham 
who braved the deep in a bowl. 

The Simple Simons of history are theorists, not men of affairs. 
They planned marvelously and courageously, and practiced what 
they preached. From the naive simplicity of their cabin on the hill, 
they blundered serenely into the whirring, merciless machinery of a 
work-a-day world, and their lives were tragedies. The bowl is 
reported missing, the little boat “bended”; says the pieman to 
Simple Simon, “Show me first your penny!” 

Simple Simon, Tee Wee, and the Wise Men of Gotham walk the 
earth daily in modern reincarnations. Simon lived next door to 
you—or was it in your own house ?—when your neighbor—or was 
it yourself ?—contracted for a mahogany suite on the instalment 
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plan. Someone we know (nameless someone) bought a house that 
could be cleared, oh, so easily, in fifty payments with interest at 
6 percentum. And then he met his wife going to the grand opera, 
and he says, ‘‘ My dear, you should have a white fur opera coat like 
Mrs. Proudflesh. You’d look stunning in one. Go down to Blank’s 
tomorrow and order it.”” Says the lady to Simple Simon, “‘Show me 
first your three hundred dollars. You know the interest on the mort- 
gage is due next Monday.” So she has her great-grandmother’s 
Paisley shawl made over into a cloak, and looks adorable. 

Far removed from these theorists and misty philosophers is 
that successful and very practical person, Thomas Tittlemouse. 
He dreams no dreams nor sees vain visions. For him yawn no 
gaping wells, his little boat will never bend, nor will he be found 
at the pieman’s stall bereft of a necessary penny. He knows that 
an impecunious Simon and a gullible Tee Wee are born every min- 
ute, and upon them he thrives. You will remember that of Thomas 
it is recorded, 

Little Tommy Tittlemouse 
Lived in a little house; 

He caught fishes 

In other men’s ditches. 


Prominent in this “Goose” epic are five popular immortals, 
one whose “reality” we never doubt, one jovial soul strictly genuine, 
and three shady characters. No schoolhouse is without 


A diller, a dollar, 
A ten-o’clock scholar. 


Equally notorious is Tattle-Tale. You can picture generations 
of jubilant, satiric school-children shouting in staccato unison: 

Tell Tale Tit! 

Your tongue shall be slit! 

And all the dogs in our town 

Shall have a little bit! 


Third is that delightful optimist, Old King Cole, thoroughly 
satisfied with his pipe and his bowl and his fiddlers three. 

Of a different mold is the fourth, John Horner. (He is first 
heard of in history as John Horner, Bishop of London, who stood 
by Henry VIII in a time of troublous dispute with Rome and for 
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reward retained the fat revenues of a rich see.) He is something 
more than the morality-play character, Mr. Egotist, who exclaims, 
““What a smart boy am I!” He is, as well, the latter-day saint, 
Eminent Respectability, member of divers boards of directors, 
clever enough to sit for the most of the time demurely in his corner, 
yet knowing just when to put in his thumb, and at the appropriate 
moment to take out the savory plum. 

The fifth of this group is not so religious, but he is delightfully 
frank and unhypocritical. Of old he was a feudal lord; today his 
name is Monopoly. Listen to the voice of the Trust, 

Fee, Fi, Fo, Fum! 
I smell the blood of an Englishmun; 


Be he alive or be he dead, 
I'll grind his bones to make me bread! 


History is an indolent jade or she wouldn’t so often repeat her- 
self. Our chronicler seems at times to be describing you and me, 
yet we know his characters are of another age. ‘‘There was a 
crooked man,” he writes, and instantly you picture the pessimists 
about you and comprehend the reason for their sorry view of the 
world. Of course “he went a crooked mile, and he found a crooked 
sixpence against a crooked stile.’ Naturally “he bought a 
crooked cat which” in the nature of things must needs have 
“caught a crooked mouse,” and it is not to be wondered at that 
eventually “they all lived together in a little crooked house.” 

Even the Mother Goose office-seekers are of our own ilk. Of 
them the historian exclaims, 

Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark 


(It is the day after election, or just previous to the announcement of birthday 


honors) 
The beggars have come to town 


(Washington, Harrisburg, Albany, Windsor, etc.) 
Some in rags and some in tags 
And some in velvet gowns. 
(We are not sure if the last group are small judges after superior court appoint- 
ments, or merely doctors of dental surgery). 


Yet office-holding, even in the days before the civil service, 
was not always a sinecure. Witness the following sad example 
of inefficiency in the presence of an aroused public opinion. 
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“There was a little man” (that is, the common people who 
hold no “job’’) “and he had a little gun” (perhaps it was the ballot 
or, mayhap, the pen of an excoriating editor), “and his bullets were 
made of lead, lead, lead” (something deadly, you see); ‘he shot 
Mayor Quigg thro’ the middle of his wig, and knocked it right off 
his head, head, head.”’ (Fancy the shameful exposure of the execu- 
tive head!) 

More real than any of these are the dramatis personae of a 
“Domestic Comedy” here plainly set forth. But before we present 
them, let us inquire if you have any doubts as to the historic 
genuineness of the following dialogue: 


He (intent upon his duties, for it looks like rain): Old woman, old woman, 
shall we go a-shearing ? 

She (confident of a woman’s ability to bring any man to the point): 
Speak a little louder, sir, I’m very hard of hearing. 

He (with a fine conception of the psychology of sound): Old woman, old 
woman, shall I kiss you dearly ? 

She (knowing intuitively when to give in to a man): Thank you, thank 
you kindly, sir, now I hear you clearly. 


In the Domestic Comedy, the dominant note is struck early. 


Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a man marries his trouble begins. 


We hear it rumbling in the bass of the overture. It is a perfect 
libretto to the Wedding March. At times it pipes among the 
flutes or, afar off, like the bird-song in Siegfried, quavering among 
the French horns. (Was not this really what the bird tried to say 
at first to the heady, blind, impatient boy, who would not under- 
stand, because he wanted his will and Brunhilde was waiting for 
him in the next act?) Too frequently, alas, it flares above the 
whole orchestra, exultant, defiant, demoniac like the accompani- 
ment to the flight of the Walkyries. 

The first scene is set in the Department of Finance. We get 
here two notions of how the troubles begin. The opening view 
represents a condition fast disappearing, wherein wives are wont 
to say with Katherine the Tamed, ‘‘Thy husband is thy lord, 
thy life, thy keeper, thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for 
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thee, and for thy maintenance commits his body to painful labor 
both by sea and land, to watch the night in storms, the day in 
cold, whilst thou liest warm at home, secure and safe; and craves 
no other tribute at thy hands but love, fair looks, and true obedience 
—too little payment for so great a debt.” For generations such 
argument has been staple among good wives, and with joy they 
have taught to their children, 


Clap hands! Clap hands! 
Till father come home. 


And why, pray? Has father done something especially worthy ? 
Is his home-coming rare in the institutions of the family? Or 
is this a special surprise gotten up to make partial amends for 
father’s tough lot? None of these. Unkind custom has placed in 
father’s hands complete control of the family purse. No wonder, 
then, that mother gathers her infants about her in the dusk of 
evening and, gazing intently across the meadow toward the incom- 
ing suburban train, croons with them this politic song, 

Clap hands! Clap hands! 

Till father come home; 

For father’s got money, 

And mother’s got none. 

The other view shows that the cure of one extreme is not to 


substitute another. 
My little old man and I fell out, 
I'll tell you what ’twas all about: 


No doubt he was an English duke that married an American wife 
for her beauty et cetera; or perhaps he was only a German baron 
satisfied with his board and keep. At any rate they fell out, so 
the wife cheerily avers, and this is what ’twas all about: 


I had money and he had none, 
And that’s the way the trouble begun. 


We are still in the Department of Finance when we come upon 
three good fellows who, each in his own way, solved the perplexing 
problem of the domestic exchequer. I refer to Peter Peter, John 
Sprat, and Thomas Trot. 

Peter Peter (the name recalls Jerome Jerome) is the common- 
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garden variety of husband, and Mrs. Peter Peter is typical of every 
unrebellious wife. The main business of the man (lord, keeper, 
head, and sovereign) was pumpkin eating, and, as the historian 
frankly avows, the proceeds were not sufficient to supply the wants 
of two. Many a man, says Thomas Trot, would have shared up 
to the discomfort of both parties. With more cleverness Peter 
Peter abated no whit of pumpkin eating, but magnanimously, and ° 
manlike, presented his wife with the unedible shell; and in that 
way, as is well known, kept her very well. (Of course “pumpkin- 
eating” is allegorical for Carolina perfectos, and the ‘‘shell” is 
euphemistic for kitchen.) 

This almost approaches the condition of the ideal household 
exhibited in the partnership of Jack Sprat, who could eat no fat, 
and his wife who had a horror of lean; but we fancy the Sprat 
family are imaginary rather than real persons. Such harmony 
is greatly to be desired, but, in America at least, our experience 
brings us more frequently in contact with couples like Mr. and Mrs. 
Trot. Mrs. Trot is undoubtedly of the superior sex. She dresses 
well, has a comfortably appointed city house for the winter (or 
perhaps she lingers at Palm Beach or Hot Springs), and spends her 
summers at the shore. To this end Thomas, in fine contentment, 
battles daily in the courts of oyer and terminer, wears reversible 
cuffs and shaves himself. 

Tommy Trot, a man of laws, 

Sold his bed and lay upon straws; 

Sold the straws and slept on grass 
To buy his wife a looking-glass. 

From the Department of Finance we are led gently and inevit- 
ably behind the scenes. The door is closed; the visitors have gone; 
the family skeleton steps out blithely from his cramped closet. We 
know exactly, shameful eavesdroppers that we are, how Mr. 
Henpecked spends his domestic hours. 

I had a little husband no bigger than my thumb, 

I put him in a pint-pot, and there I bid him drum. 
And no doubt he drummed away most vigorously. We know, too, 
how the Rooseveltian family is successfully managed—a point, 
by the way, that the declaimer against race suicide did not attempt 
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to clear up. The old woman who lived in a shoe had children 
enough, in all conscience; and, evidently. she did know what to do. 


She gave them some broth without any bread, 
And whipped them all roundly and sent them to bed. 


(A fine picture have we here of one of those happy, ancient customs 
that, for the boys at least, was regularly honored in the breach.) 
And, finally, we are made acquainted with the safe resort of all 
witless jesters, the inevitable mother-in-law. (Our own mother-in- 
law, be it said in passing, is all right. It is always the other fellow’s 
that makes us grin.) The lady of the epic is the mother of Mrs. 
Bryan O’Lin. Her fate is sad. What she did to deserve it, we 
are at a loss to conjecture; but we may venture a random guess. 
Here is the brief tale: 

Bryan O’Lin and his wife and wife’s mither, 

They all went over the bridge togither, 


The bridge broke down and they all fell in— 
“The deuce go take them!” said Bryan O’Lin. 


Two historic characters remain, Robert Shaftoe, able-bodied 
seaman in His Majesty’s merchant marine, and the nameless wooer 
of Curly Locks. Both are probably unwitting liars. 

Bobby Shaftoe’s gone to sea, 


Silver buckles on his knee; 
He’ll come back and marry me. 


So she sings in her simple faith. But we have our doubts. It is 
well known that a sailor has a lass in every port, and, with the 
slender evidence before us, Bobby looks the part of a heart-breaking 
tar. In the first place, he has already “gone to sea.’’ And in the 
second place, he had silver buckles on his knee. Those buckles 
instantly convict him of intermittent gallantry. No, he’ll not come 
back, little girl, and it is doubtful if he’ll ever marry anyone. 

Of Curly Locks’ young man there is more hope. He is the 
steady-going marrying type. He is our sort. That is not the 
only reason we love him. He excels as a promising young fellow: to 
get the lady for his very own, he will promise anything, and she, 
sweet gullible thing (as the best of them are), believed every word 
the man said. 
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“Curly Locks,” he fervently begs, “Curly Locks, wilt thou be 
mine?” 

If he were a sensible chap he would stop right there. But he 
isn’t; he is “‘head over heels,” a form of temporary paranoia, just 
as you and I were once upon a time. So he blunderson, ~ 


Thou shalt not wash the dishes, nor yet tend the swine. 


Of course not! His Curly Locks stoop to ignoble tasks! The 
lady of his choice bound to the wheel of domestic drudgery! Perish 
the thought! Other households, to be sure, have not been able 
to live up to the premarital plans and specifications, and, shame 
upon shiftless husbands, have slipped gradually into the common 
rut. But here is to be an example unto men, a fresh trial of the 
word of lovers. No, indeed! 


Thou shalt not wash the dishes, nor yet tend the swine, 
But sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam, 
And feed upon strawberries, sugar, and cream! 


Delectable picture! We can fancy the confident stride up the broad 
aisle, for it is June, and strawberries are a drug on the market. 
The cushion, no doubt, will be among the wedding gifts, and the 
trousseau (blessed custom!) will last—with dyeings and occasional 
refashionings—far into the second year. But we are wicked enough 
to speculate on that accumulating pile of dishes, and to wonder how 
strawberries are to be accomplished in the melancholy days of 
winter. 

Far be it from us to cast aspersions on a youth who began so 
bravely like ourselves. Perhaps he did do it after all. However, 
we're willing to own up: we didn’t; nevertheless, we had a good 
time trying, and we meant every word we said. 

Postscripitum.—The managing editor puts his discriminating 
finger on a weak spot in the theory expounded above. ‘Where 
is the school teacher?” he asks. “What! A book of nonsense 
and no reference to teachers ?”’ What, indeed! The school teacher 
is there; but a certain chivalry, professional pride as it were, 
prevents casting further stones after a much-magazine-hounded 
trade. Let us, in all charity, look on the pleasanter side. 
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The ability of the school teacher to live on nothing a day is 
chronicled in the ditty, 


There was an old woman, and what do you think ? 
She lived upon nothing but victuals and drink! 


And the prophetic statement of the natural restlessness that in 
our own day has disturbed certain legislative bodies is deftly put 
in the concluding lines, 


Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet; 
Yet the little old woman could never be quiet. 


Never shall pen of mine be paid to blame her; although, deep 
in my pedagogic heart, I know that the penny a day has been her 
chief spur to valorous living. Who would endure the slings and 
arrows of this wearying craft, if affluence were the price of industry ? 
The nameless satirist of Mother Goose had the teacher in mind, no 
doubt, in the following symbolic confession: 

If I had as much money as I could spend, 

I never would cry, “Old chairs to mend! 


“Old chairs to mend! old chairs to mend!” 
I never would cry, “Old chairs to mend!” 


Perhaps not. Who can tell? Tempt not any of us. We are 
willing to confess with Plato that wage is a proper aim in life, 
although not a primary aim. It is right, he says, for the soldier 
to fight for hire; but, of course, he should have a little interest in 
the battle itself for the sake of his skin, if for nothing else; and 
now and then he should take the trouble to discover what the 
disturbance is about, and on which side he is fighting. So, while 
we cannot go so far as the teacher represented below, who “loved 
sixpence better than his life,’’ we can understand the allusion to the 
stress and strain on high ideals brought about by a stationary wage 
in a period of distressing rise in prices. 


I love six pence, pretty little sixpence, 

I love sixpence better than my life; 
I spent a penny of it, I gave a penny of it, 
And I took fourpence home to my wife. 
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IQII 

Oh, my little fourpence, pretty little fourpence, 
I love fourpence better than my life 

I spent a penny of it, I gave a penny of it, 

And I took twopence home to my wife. 


1912 

Oh, my little twopence, pretty little twopence, 
I love twopence better than my life; 

I spent a penny of it, I gave a penny of it, 

And I took nothing of it home to my wife. 


1913 
Oh, my little nothing, pretty little nothing, 
What will nothing buy for my wife ? 

I have nothing, I spend nothing, 
I love nothing better than my wife. 


We conclude sadly. Solomon Grundy was undoubtedly a school 
teacher. The name alone is convincing. But we have further 
data. He was born on Monday. All of us are born on Monday. 
Fresh, smiling, youthful, we look the world in the eye on Monday; 
and march with courageous forgetfulness to our benumbing busi- 
ness. Monday slips into Tuesday and Tuesday into Wednesday. 
We are much older. The race is not to the strong, we say, and 
glance self-consciously over the report of the Retirement Board. 
It is on record that Solomon Grundy took ill on Thursday, grew 
worse on Friday, died on Saturday, and was buried on Sunday. 
Of course this is mere figure of speech. We commonly take ill 
Monday—Monday forenoon; but we are always buried on Sunday, 
buried as no doubt was Professor Solomon Grundy, buried in the 
latest output of daily, weekly, and fortnightly compositions. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


THE MOST VALUABLE PHASE OF MY HIGH-SCHOOL TRAINING 
IN ENGLISH: A SYMPOSIUM 


This symposium on “The Most Valuable Phase of My High-School 
Training in English” consists of contributions from about twenty 
graduates of the Yeatman High School, St. Louis, who are now pursuing 
various lines of work in college and in business. A recognition of the 
practical value of effective composition and of knowledge of general litera- 
ture is shown in the first group of replies. More striking, however, is the 
emphasis laid on two other points: first, that the four years’ training 
in outlining (analytic and synthetic), pursued in the study of literature, 
of the history of literature, and of composition, had done more to establish 
the right habits of thinking than any other work done in high school; 
second, that the dramatic presentation of scenes and of whole plays on 
the school stage not only had aided in an appreciation of dramatic values, 
but also had fostered the self-confidence and directness of address 
necessary in business success. 

The first quotation is from the letter of a young business man and the 
second, from a college student taking a regular academic course: 


“My four years’ work in English in the high school has been of most practical 
value to me. I believe I have profited most from the rhetoric and composition 
as applied to handling business correspondence. In my work as secretary to 
the vice-president of one of our large banks, I have been called upon to handle 
considerable dictation, and frequently compose letters myself, and I have 
found that a knowledge of English grammar and composition is not only 
desirable, but necessary. The training in the fundamental principles of 
rhetoric and composition enables one to express ideas briefly, clearly, and 
logically, and this is very essential in the business world.” 

“Tf I were to make any suggestion or criticism on the English course in 
high school, it would be that not enough stress is laid upon grammar, diction, 
and composition, that is, upon learning to write correct English. Half of the 
Freshman year in the English department of the university is spent in teaching 
the correct forms of speech, the proper use of words, and even paragraphing, 
that is, eradicating the idea that the latter is a happy device for pleasing the 
eye by relieving the monotony of the written page.” 
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The following letter is from a student in the Engineering Department 
of Washington University: 

When, as a Freshman in college, I was put through a course in English 
composition, I found it very advantageous, and, in fact, absolutely essential, to 
express myself as clearly and as fluently as it was within me to do. And at 
times when the clearness and fluency that were within me seemed very murky 
and halting to the professor, I was given to regret that any of my time in high 
school had been devoted to merely reading what others had written. I 
cherished and treasured whatever personal experience I had there received in 
the matter of composition, and was inclined to regard this phase of my previous 
training as alone being of real help in my difficulties. It seemed to me the only 
foundation I had upon which I could stand, so as to at least keep my nose above 
the flood of criticism that deluged most of my work, and thus survive for 
another endeavor. 

Of course the extent of my indebtedness under such conditions to this 
feature of the high-school course is too obvious to be gainsaid. And it might 
be thought that I was right in wishing it had been emphasized more strongly, 
even at the expense, if necessary, of remaining unacquainted with a great deal 
of literature. 

But I was wrong. If success had been attained with such difficulty, 
equipped as I was with examples of the best efforts in literature, . . . . what 
sort of a pathetic career might I not have run without this equipment ? 

I should not expect to attain to any high efficiency in physical labor by 
depriving myself of food and air. Neither should anyone expect to realize in 
the fullest measure latent possibilities, as a writer, who does not draw upon, 
and assimilate, as far as possible, what has been done in his line before him. 

As we do not despise bodily nourishment, because it cannot be followed in 
all the intricate processes by which it builds up the system, so we must not 
underestimate the mental stimulus received from books, simply because it is 
manifested by no specific reaction. It is in the system, and who can say they 
are not better for it? It subtly molds our thought and action, and conse- 
quently our expression; and in the atmosphere of its influence we live, and 
move, and have our literary being. 

But, just as exercise is essential to the full development of a well-nourished 
muscle, so the writing of themes is necessary if we would realize the most good 
from the stimulus derived from books. Conversely, the greater the stimulus, 
the more we are able to profit by persistent, hard exercise in composition. And 
as he cannot appreciate labor who is not himself laborious, so nobody can so 
appreciate good literature as he who has tried his hand at making it and at 
least encountered, if not altogether overcome, the attendant difficulties. 

Let him then who feels competent to the task, attempt to separate the most 
important from these two mutually dependent and interrelated phases of my 


high-school training. 
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A student in the School of Agriculture of the University of Missouri 
writes as follows, touching upon the study of literature as well as of 
composition: 

To state just what phase of my high-school English has been most beneficial 
to me in my university work is rather difficult, but the training, as a whole, has 
certainly been a great help to me in all my activities, both in the classroom and 
elsewhere. As a preparation for college English, it has been most satisfactory. 

Perhaps in my course, agriculture, the most tangible good has been my 
training in composition and rhetoric. A large part of my work consists in 
gathering facts from scattered sources, and incorporating these facts, arranged 
in their proper sequence, into a coherent whole. In this category will come not 
only the papers required in various courses, but contributions to the agricul- 
tural press, theses, bulletins, and other things which the modern tiller of the 
soil is called upon to write. Certainly, it is fortunate that composition and 
rhetoric were a prominent part of my English in high school. 

The value of the cultural phases of the work is less tangible, but I feel that 
I could not have dispensed with any of it. If I had not learned to appreciate 
good literature, I would hesitate to enter a profession in which I might have to 
depend upon my library, to a large extent, for my companionship. As it is, 
I look forward with great pleasure to the time when I shall have leisure to 
enjoy good books. 

I suppose I hardly need to mention how indispensable cultural training is 
to the enjoyment of the society of a college community, nor need I mention the 
amount of self-satisfaction there is in it—you know about that better than 
I do. 


Other graduates have written at considerable length on the forming 
of habits of reading. The next quotation is from the letter of a young 
man employed in one of the big banks of St. Louis: 


The first thought that comes to my mind, as I read over the above question, 
is Shakespeare. I don’t think that I shall ever tire of reading or seeing a 
production of Julius Caesar or Macbeth. These two works have always 
appealed to me especially, and that may to some extent account for my loss of 
interest in some of the other English works. Last year, before witnessing a 
Sothern and Marlowe production of Macbeth, I made a very careful study of 
the book and I can truthfully say that I never enjoyed a play more. I shall 
remember Silas Marner, Ivanhoe, and Burke’s Conciliation speech, but I must 
give Shakespeare the preference. 


This is from a tutor in Harvard University, whose advanced studies 
have been almost wholly along mathematical lines: 


Of the entire time that I took English, my work during the Senior year 
stands out most prominent. I have always felt that the survey of English 
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literature, with special emphasis on the works of Milton and Shakespeare, did 
more to broaden me in a literary way than any amount of reading that I could 
have done myself. The relations of the different periods, the political and social 
movements which were going on at those times, the study of all these in con- 
nection with the masterpieces, served to prepare me for the more satisfactory 
appreciation and understanding of good literature. 


The two letters following are from university girls, one preparing to 
teach domestic science work and the other to teach German: 


“As to the outside reading—lI shall be grateful to the English instructors 
all my days for instilling in me the keen desire to read. Before I entered 
Yeatman, I read probably one or two books of fiction in a year. Suddenly I 
grew so fond of reading that I was averaging about five books per week. The 
immediate result may not have been very fortunate, but the forming of the 
habit of reading, or rather of the desire for reading, has been of the greatest 
help to me in research work. I always have a desire now to find out as much 
about a subject as I possibly can. 

“Tn connection with my school work and also as regards my general reading, 
I have greatly appreciated the historical survey of English literature which we 
took in the Senior year. Not only has it given me a general grasp of the entire 
subject, but it has formed a basis for reading to replace an aimless method of 
reading at random, from the handiest author.” 

“Considering entire courses with regard to their value, I think that of my 
Senior year, a course in the history of English literature, has been the most 
directly beneficial. Since my studies at college have been largely literary, this 
general knowledge of the development of English literature has been of use 
throughout, in German and French, as well as in English classes. 

“Tn the latter, it furnished the background for the more intensive study of 
certain men and periods; when I took a similar course at college, I had the 
most important facts and the general relations already in mind and could give 
more attention to new phases of the study. In studying foreign literature, a 
knowledge of the English helped me to understand developments, international 
influence, and often furnished comparisons and analogies that proved very 
helpful. 

“One of the greatest values of such a course is the incentive it gives to 
further independent reading. It is, by its very nature, a mere sketch or outline, 
to be filled in by as much reading as possible, and in most cases the members 
of the class were interested enough to do some reading of their own accord. 
The course itself thus became a guide to direct our further reading. 

“Throughout the four years at high school the supplementary reading was 
perhaps the most interesting part of the work; and the time of which this was 
particularly true was the term in which we studied Jvanhoe, and read more of 
Scott and Harold and Hereward outside of class. These novels made the story 
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of Ivanhoe more interesting, because, though several centuries apart, they all 
treat of the struggle of the Normans and Saxons. Harold especially has given 
me a particular interest in the period of the Norman conquest. These ‘outside 
readings’ also tended to develop careful habits of reading, because reports on 
them were usually required, and my former method of fast reading was not of 
much avail. Then, too, this kind of work gave an opportunity for a much 
broader knowledge of books than would have been possible with mere class 
work. If I were to suggest anything for a high-school course, it would be to 
have as much reading as possible—even more than I had throughout my 
four years.” 


Work in topical outlining has always been one of the most important 
phases of the English course at Yeatman. The next excerpt comes from 
a teacher in Cleveland and the second and third from students in the 
University of Missouri and in Washington University: 

“The outlining has helped me, more than anything else, to think clearly. 
I always feel that unless I can outline my thought on a certain subject, my 
knowledge of that subject is vague. In presenting a lesson to a class I must 
have the outline of that lesson clearly in mind, otherwise I do not expect to 
convey my thought to the minds of the children.” 

“Much more important to me, though, has proved the system of outlining 
certain pieces of literature, which, while I considered it the bugbear of my 
high-school English work, has made almost all studying I have done since then 
much easier. It trains one in rapid thought-getting and shows the author’s 
purpose and to a great extent the construction of his work. I am sure that it 
did more than any other one thing toward making the usual formidable 
‘Freshman English’ comparatively easy for me.” 

“And one of the things that has helped me most is the system of outlining 
which I learned when a Freshman. Making an outline has often straightened 
out a confused mass of material, by giving the proper relations of co-ordination 
and subordination. By showing the relation of parts to the whole, it helped 
me in understanding paragraph and sentence structure; it has been, I think, a 
great aid to logical thinking along any line.” 

The following is from the secretary of a large fruit and produce 
exchange: 

I am sure that the method of “dissecting” a book which we followed, the 
grouping of ideas under the proper heads and subheads, has exerted a large 
influence in making me more methodical in my methods of thought. Very 
frequently, when I have become entangled in the mazes of an involved “story,” 
or advertisement, I have recourse to the scheme we used in our “outlines” of 
books we had read to put my thoughts in order, and extricate myself. 


The letter that follows was written by a Senior in the University of 
Wisconsin, who is now doing successful newspaper work in Wichita, Kan.: 
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Aside from the ordinary and conventional grounding in the composition 
and literature of the English language, there is something for which I have 
always felt indebted to my four years of preparatory English in Yeatman High 
School. It is something which I have come to realize during three years of 
university work is not taught to and instilled into every high-school student. 
When I started my English preparation at Yeatman with Irving’s Sketch Book 
and a rhetoric, I was taught a system of outlining for any and every subject, 
whether that subject was something on which I was required to write a theme, 
a poem I was reading, a speech or a book I was studying. When I studied the 
survey of English literature and Shakespeare in my fourth year, I was still 
required to think about and put my subject in outline form. 

The system was something which I have never met since my high-school 
days, and which I cannot think is widely used. I often wonder why it should 
not be, because it seems to me to be the simplest as well as the most scientific 
and elastic of any of the methods of grouping and subordinating ideas. 
Coefficients were used to denote the value and place of the ideas and ordinary 
arabic numbers their sequence in the groups. I was forced to use the system 
day after day for exposition, narration, argumentation—in short, any and 
every kind of writing. 

In four years of compulsory use it became part of my thinking and writing 
apparatus. I find myself almost unconsciously grouping ideas in outline form. 
In Freshman year I took notes in a history course and suddenly awoke to the 
fact that, while I was leaving out the figures and coefficients, I was mechanically 
outlining the lectures by making paragraphs and indenting subordinate ideas. 
When the professor held his first conference and looked over our notebooks to 
see if the Freshmen were approaching the subject in the right manner, he asked 
me where I had learned the trick and said my notes were refreshing after the 
jumbles of ideas he had been going over. I did not swell with false personal 
pride at the compliment. I laid the credit where it was due. It was one of 
the many times I have had occasion to mention my high school with pride. 

Whatever I write now I always look ahead to plan and outline it in my mind 
if not on paper. The system even stuck by me last summer when I reported 
on a daily newspaper. I value now my preparatory training in thinking 
thoughts as much as or more than I do my training in writing them. 


The three remaining contributions come from young business men, 
one engaged in newspaper work, one in banking, and one in the sales 
department of a large cereal company. 

“T am also convinced that the play which we adapted and afterward pre- 
sented taught me in a degree to appreciate dramatic values.” 

“In other business activities, I have found my study in public speaking 
and argumentation very useful. To face another man and convince him of the 
merits of your proposition is no easy task, and requires considerable study and 
training. The study of Burke’s Conciliation and the debates, etc., incident 
thereto, as well as my training in the literary society, were very helpful in 
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preparing me for such work and, especially, in relieving the timidity with 
which I was possessed. I think that such training ought to be greatly 
encouraged.” 

“Personally, I feel that the practical application of Shakespearian work in 
the presenting of the plays was possibly of more benefit than any other one part 
of the course. 

“To interpret one’s part in presenting a play on our own auditorium stage 
required the close study of the character represented. Then in order to present 
successfully the play, it was necessary to possess considerable poise and self- 
confidence. Such training is excellent and in no other part of the English 
course did we really get this valuable training. 

“‘The presentation of a Shakespearian drama also impressed me much more 
than even a close reading of the play. I felt interested in seeing how different 
pupils would interpret different parts and watched with interest any ideas 
different from my own of Shakespeare’s characters. 

“The dramatic work has been of much practical value to me. It enables 
the student to judge of a dramatic presentation he may attend. He can see in 
his own mind how he would interpret characters—possibly a little differently— 
he can see new meanings to certain lines and draw entirely new ideas from 
the play. 

“The confidence and poise that one gains in dramatic work is of inestimable 
value in practical life. Personally, I have been called upon quite frequently to 
address an audience and I always felt that my platform work had enabled me 
to do so with some measure of success. 

“‘On the whole, I can sincerely say that my four years’ course in English 
has really been of more practical benefit to me in actual business life in the 
office and on the road than any other one study in my course.” 

CHARLES B. GODDARD 

YEATMAN HicH SCHOOL 

St. Louis, Mo. 


CLASSICAL PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Though we hear a good deal these days of dramatizing classics, or 
bits of classics, as exercises in composition, and of acting them out, and 
though high-school dramatics is a subject usually discussed wherever 
English teachers get together, the real importance of such work as a 
means of inculcating a love of good drama, of training in expression, 
and of awakening and developing individuality is not recognized today 
as it was three or four hundred years ago. At least as far back as the 
middle of the sixteenth century acting formed a part of the curriculum 
in the great English public schools, and its value as an educational 
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factor was unquestioned even by enemies of the theater. When North- 
brooke uttered his sweeping denunciation of the stage in 1577, he 
excepted the private performances of the schools. “I think it lawful,” 
he says, “for a schoolmaster to practice his scholars to play comedies. . . . 
for learning and utterance’ sake, in Latin, and very seldom in English.” 
Eton and Westminster boys frequently at that time presented the plays 
of Plautus and Terence, and it was probably for the boys of the former 
school that Nicholas Udall wrote Ralph Roister Doister about 1550. 

But the practice of the histrionic art by boys was not confined to 
the boys of the schools. The choristers of Saint Paul’s, the Children 
of the Queen’s Chapel, of Blackfriars, and of other royal and cathedral 
foundations gave public performances on the common stages. Many 
noblemen had their private companies of boy actors as well as of adults; 
some of Ben Jonson’s plays were written especially for presentation 
by boys; and up to the time of the Restoration, as everybody knows, 
women’s parts were always taken by boys from the age of ten up to the 
time when their voices began to break. In fact, as Rosencrantz says 
to Hamlet, these boy actors were the fashion, and like many another 
fashion it was probably carried to the extreme. Shakspere’s reference 
to them as “an aery of young children, little eyasses, that cry out on 
the top of question, and are most tyrannically clapped for’t,’’ would 
seem to indicate that he did not altogether approve of them. But in 
spite of this disparagement and the bitter complaint he puts into the 
mouth of the Egyptian Queen, “I shall see some squeaking Cleopatra 
boy my greatness,” we must believe that many of these youthful actors 
did excellently well, and we know that from their ranks came some of the 
best actors on the Elizabethan stage. 

Now, it is not likely that boy nature has changed much in the last 
three or four hundred years. If the boys of Shakspere’s day could do 
the plays of Shakspere, of Jonson, of Beaumont and Fletcher, why 
should not our boys—and girls—of today do the same? The trouble 
is we underestimate their ability in this direction—where we do not 
entirely ignore it—and we exercise them on light and worthless farces, 
or on problem plays, or we mutilate classics for them. Since at the most 
we can give them only a little, why shouldn’t that little be of the best ? 
Surely Shakspere is better than Ibsen for boys and girls. And why 
cut and garble Twelfth Night to a forty-five minute performance? Why 
not give the whole of that jolly play? Why reduce the Taming of the 
Shrew to Petruchio and Katherine? Why not give it all? There is no 
reason. It can be done, for it has been done. 
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Some ten years ago our then Senior teacher of English conceived 
the idea of presenting Ralph Roister Doister. She reasoned thus: If 
the boys of Eton back in the sixteenth century could present Ralph 
Roister Doister—boys taking women’s parts—why shouldn’t the Senior 
class of East High School at the beginning of the twentieth century 
reproduce that play—girls taking women’s parts? The result was 
such a delightful presentation of that quaint old play as is still remem- 
bered with pleasure and talked about by those who were fortunate 
enough to be in it or to see it. 

Notwithstanding the success of this venture, when it became known 
the next year that the same teacher was planning to give the Pyramus 
and Thisbe interlude from A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, some of us 
who had never attempted anything but Howell’s farces, or something 
equally modern and trivial, looked upon the undertaking as a bold and 
presumptuous one. In such awe and distance did we hold the peerless 
one that it seemed almost like profanation to intrust the presentation 
of even one episode of his to our callow, unskilled youths. Boys of the 
sixteenth century could carry off a thing like that, but boys of our 
day were different. Doubts and fears vanished, however, in the enjoy- 
ment of the side-splitting performance. Since that time we have given 
complete performances of As You Like It, Comedy of Errors, Taming of 
the Shrew, Twelfth Night, Percy Mackaye’s Canterbury Pilgrims, Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream with the Mendelssohn 
music, and the Merry Adventures of Robin Hood dramatized by one of 
our own teachers. The last three plays were given out in the school 
yard on a stage erected by the boys of the school. 

Our indoor plays have been given on a stage fourteen by twenty- 
five feet. As the walls are bare and kalsomined, we have hit upon the 
device of hanging them round with soft folds of neutral-tinted muslin. 
We have no scenery. A printed card is set up announcing the location 
of the scene, and the imaginations of the audience do the rest. The 
play is the whole thing. Whatever furniture we need is always gener- 
ously lent to us by one of our furniture dealers. As to costumes, we 
have an excellent costumer in the city on whom we can always depend, 
though we are slowly but steadily acquiring a stock of our own. Thus 
simply, with profit to the actors and pleasure to the spectators, do we 


give Shaksperian and other classical plays. 
HELEN O’LEMERT 
East ScHOOL 
CoLumsBus, OHIO 
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SOME WORK IN DEBATES 


When the class is ready for formal argument, after some preliminary 
work in argumentation and informal debate, we begin on debates in 
earnest. Some half-dozen live, present-day subjects are given out 
and each student hands in a first and second choice. These preferences 
are followed out as far as possible and the class divided into teams of 
six, three on each side of the question. After a week of general reading, 
note-taking, and discussion on both sides of the question, sides are 
assigned. The class period during all this is used for conference between 
teacher and pupil and between colleagues. Good references are brought 
into class and listed on the blackboard, and the interest runs higher 
and higher as the material grows and the possibilities of the subject 
begin to appear. This year our subjects were on the Panama Canal, 
the parcel post, suffrage, and the six-year term for President. 

At the end of three weeks of solid work of gathering material, divid- 
ing points among colleagues, etc., outlines of the whole debate are 
prepared for the teacher’s inspection. This year I was fortunate in 
having in my class six boys who had won big interscholastic debates; 
so instead of pitting them against young, totally inexperienced debaters, 
I made them captains over some of the several squads who were at work 
on their subjects, and the way these captains worked with and for 
their charges more than vindicated the experiment. 

By the fifth week all is in readiness. We dress up the classroom 
to resemble a clubroom with tables for the chairman (a member of the 
class) and long tables on either side for the affirmative and the negative. 
Outside judges are asked in, the teacher sinks into the background, a 
good many visitors appear, and the debate progresses with due formality. 
Each of the six speakers has a five-minute speech with one minute 
extra allowed for rebuttal, the first speaker on the affirmative having 
three minutes for his rebuttal and to close the debate. 

This, it will be readily seen, consumes all of a forty-minute period, 
allowing only a little time for the sergeant-at-arms appointed by the 
chair to collect the decisions of the judges. It takes four days of a week 
to run off all the debates, but the interest of the students and their 
pride in their success more than repay the teacher for her many hours 
of drilling and rehearsing. And be it said to the credit of those con- 
cerned that this year, out of fifty Juniors scheduled to appear, not one 
was absent on the day appointed for his debate. Not one of them failed, 
and many obtained results which they (and perhaps. their classmates 
and teachers) had deemed impossible. To show to what an extent 
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the interest in the “Junior debates” pervades the entire school, it 
might be added that at the closing debate of the series recently given, 
just go people were crowded into an average classroom and there was 


not the slightest trace of disorder. 
ApAH G. GRANDY 


DEERFIELD TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL 
HIGHLAND Park, ILL. 


To the Editor of the “English Journal”’: 

I have just finished reading Professor Alden’s article in the current 
number of the English Journal entitled, “The College Curriculum in 
Literature.” ‘What teacher of English,” he says, “if himself really 
educated, has not envied, now and then, his colleagues engaged in these 
other fields, because they have always to deal with a body of knowl- 
edge of a substantial and continuous character, such as offers this 
wholesome resistance to the student’s mind ?” 

Now, I have always thanked God that I was just one of those same 
impossible teachers! I have never during seven years of college and four 
of normal-school teaching for one single moment envied my colleagues; 
I have, on the other hand, always felt sorry for them. Of course I must 
assume that I am “educated,” but I take courage since Professor Alden 
by the nature of his question assumes as much for himself and really does 
not consider himself at all “a second-rate sensitive professor.”’ 

But, O dear! there is so much in this article to make one discouraged 
with his education! Think of those endless “reading courses”’ we used 
to take in Chicago—how little of the “social and anthropological aspects 
of particular ages and groups” we got, and how much of McClintock 
and Miss Reynolds and Tolman and Moody we got instead! Then to 
think that some of us were led to search for the “critical and philosophical 
basis” of literature by the love of literature itseli—we had so much 
feeling in those dark days and so little ‘human intelligence”! 

Then since reading this article I remember with humiliation the times 
I have felt “guilty or triumphant.”’ I remember especially the time that 
the late Mr. Moody read Clough’s “Ite Domum Saturae venit Hes- 
perus,” and I felt triumphant and I glowed with the triumph—glowed 
for fourteen years with it—glowed up to this very evening! But now 
the glow has become a blush, for I suspect I got a credit in “ Victorian 
Literature” partly on the strength of that glow. How dishonest we 
were in those days! 

Still, there is another thing that diminishes my self-respect and makes 
me feel very sad. It seems that the average college student can really 
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know a great deal. Indeed all his time is spent in the acquisition of 
knowledge. When he receives his A.B. degree he will know, among many 
other useful things, at least two foreign languages and these so well that 
the corresponding literatures will be forever open to him. I think now 
forlornly of my own case; how, when I left my Alma Mater I could read 
Latin and Greek at sight, and then how soon I forgot them both—forgot 
absolutely! I think, too, with shame how years afterward I had to read 
Palmer and Lang and Williams before I could see the poetry of Homer 
and Virgil. I missed so much in not having a teacher who could quote 
Milton and Pope! But it is hard to find even an English teacher today 
who has read Paradise Lost all the way through—and Pope has long been 
in a decline. (But how that old Greek teacher of mine could quote 
Aeschylus and Sophocles and Homer! I wish I knew my Greek and 
Latin and German and French and Hebrew and Arabic and Sanskrit 
like that old Greek teacher of mine!) 
But most of all I feel that my teaching has been in vain. It has all 

been built on air. 

Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain deny 

What I have spoke. 


For now I see that all these years in which I have striven “to develop 
and increase the love of good literature’”’ have been wasted. This I now 
see is the function of teaching literature exactly as it is the “function of 
every postoffice clerk to promote patriotism.” 

And Shakespeare, my beloved! I see his accusing eyes—“ You 
would know me, you would teach me! ‘Why, look you now, how 
unworthy a thing you make of me! You would play upon me: you 
would seem to know my stops’—and you have forgotten your Sophocles, 
and Racine you never knew!” 

And “Bacon and Lamb’’! Now, good Lord, my gorge rises, for I 
swallowed that feast long ago without the pure, sweet spice of Montaigne! 


Very truly yours, 
W. W. Frost 


MANKATO, MINN. 


To the Editor of the “English Journal’: 

If the reviewer in last month’s Journal signing himself “J. D. J.” will 
consult Webster’s New International Dictionary, he will find that his stric- 
ture on the use of “relations”’ for “relatives” is not supported by the best 
authority. Indeed, much the fuller definition is given under “relation.” 


GILBERT COSULICH 


EDITORIAL 


The impression seems to obtain in some quarters that the readers 
of the English Journal are all teachers in high schools. This is far 
from the truth. A large number of our subscribers 
The are college professors, several of them heads of depart- 
Constituency ments in the largest universities. The normal schools 
J ” are also well represented, and many elementary-school 
teachers and principals are on the list, as well as city 
superintendents and state school officers. It may be worth while 
to add that practically all of the larger libraries, both in cities and in 
institutions, receive the magazine and that there are subscribers 
in such far-off lands as Turkey, Australia, Japan, the Philippines, 
and New South Wales, to say nothing of Germany, England, and 
Canada. Of course every state in the Union is represented, with 
Illinois first and New York second. 


The publication of a fourth list of recommended simplifications 

by the Simplified Spelling Board is in accordance with the policy 

adopted by the board in the beginning. In a country 

a sng where such matters as spelling may not be revolu- 

tionized over night by imperial edict, reforms must 

come through the slow process of educating public opinion. The 

board announces that fifty thousand persons have agreed to use 

in private correspondence the forms recommended by it. This 

would seem sufficient justification for moving on toward the goal 

of a truly ‘“‘fonetic” spelling—which can never be obtained, of 

course, with our present alphabet. The fourth list, it is announced, 

is preparatory to a fifth, which will carry simplification as far as 
mere changes in spelling can carry it. 


The tendency, already remarked, for all who give instruction 

in English speech and writing to join forces grows stronger with the 

passing months. Most notable and gratifying is 

"ea the recent action of the Eastern Conference on 

Public Speaking, which, as announced elsewhere 

in the Journal, has affiliated with the National Council. The con- 
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ference is a very enterprising and wide-awake body, with a maga- 
zine of its own and several active committees. The Council has 
received a great accession of strength and ought to be able to per- 
form increasingly useful service in consequence. Doubtless the 
Western Conference on Public Speaking, now in process of organi- 
zation, will unite with the national body also. The Ohio Confer- 
ence, it will be remembered, joined the Council some time ago. 


A special session of the National Council of Teachers of English 

will be held in connection with the annual convention of the 

National Education Association in Salt Lake City 

jd Lake ext month. This will provide opportunity for many 

members and friends of the Council to participate in 

its activities who would otherwise find it impossible. All members 

in the western states should welcome this bringing of the mountain 
to Mahomet. We hope they will do so in person. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


MORE OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 


On March 24, 1913, the Simplified Spelling Board issued a fourth 
list of recommended spellings. A part of the circular is reproduced 
herewith. Those who wish further information may address 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. All the publications of the Board except the 
periodical Bulletin are free. 

The Simplified Spelling Board, with the approval of its Advisory Council, 
now recommends the additional simplifications of spelling containd in the 
folloing Fourth List. 

The First List (the Three Hundred Words), publisht in 1906 (latest ed. 
1907, Circular No. 15), was not a list of newly simplified forms, but a selection 
of simpler forms alredy in good use—namely, in three hundred out of more 
than three thousand words at that time commonly speld in two or more ways. 
It was, in the greater part, a selection of the spellings preferd and used by the 
three principal American dictionaries, and alredy in majority use thruout 
the United States. 

The Second List, publisht on January 29, 1908 (Circular No. 18), con- 
taind a considerable number of simplified spellings that might be cald ‘inno- 
vations.’ But the simplified forms it containd wer strictly in accord with the 
existing rules and analogies of English spelling, and wer for the most part 
restorations of simplifications formerly in high literary use. No new rule or 
analogy, and therefore, no real innovation, was introduced. 

The wide acceptance of the Three Hundred Words and of the Second List 
made it desirable to publish a more extensiv list, including classes of words 
in which regulation was much demanded and could not be postponed. Accord- 
ingly the Board, with the approval of the Advisory Council, publisht the Third 
List, January 25, 1909 (Circular No. 22). The three lists wer then put together 
in one Alfabetic List, and publisht March 6, 1909 (Circular No. 23). 

These lists hav been circulated in several hundred thousand copies, and hav 
been in effect a supplementary spelling-book or orthografic dictionary for more 
than one hundred thousand persons. They hav also been used by many 
business firms and corporations, who hav instructed or permitted their clerks 
to use these simplified forms, or some of them, in their correspondence. 

After publishing the Third List, the Board thought it would be wel to 
withhold further recommendations until the practis of simplified spelling 
should spred more widely, and until the agitation in Great Britain and Canada 
should gain strength. Meantime, the Executiv Committee, in cooperation 
with the members of the Board and the Advisory Council, undertook the 
formation of a provisional Vocabulary of Simplified Spellings, intended to 
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include all the ordinary words of the English language that admit any simpli- 
fication of spelling, according to the existing rules and analogies, and without 
increasing the present alfabet. The Vocabulary was formd; it has been 
repeatedly revised; and it is in condition to be publisht, when it shal appear 
that the supporters of the general cause ar redy to accept it. 

In preparation for the future it has appeard desirable to publish now a 
Fourth List of simplifications, which shal remove many minor irregularities 
and thus clear the ground for the work that remains to be done. 

When the simplified forms of this Fourth List ar printed in one alfabetic 
order with the preceding alfabetic List (No. 23), the combined list wil then 
form an important part of the proposed Vocabulary of Simplified Spellings, 
and wil afford a large basis of agreement and adjustment among the bodies 
now engaged in the promotion of the general cause. 

It should be distinctly understood that the proposed Vocabulary of Simpli- 
fied Spellings can not present a complete and final rationalization of English 
spelling. Before that can be done, there must be a definit decision upon the 
alfabetic question. Meanwhile, however, much can be done with the alfabet 
as it is, with the rules and analogies as they ar. We can define the limits of 
‘simplified spelling,’ not for all time, but for the immediate future. We hav 
drawn the minimum limits. By this Fourth List we extend the limits, not 
very far, but safely and surely. Some striking changes ar made; but, for the 
most part, they ar changes that most persons hav recognized as at least theo- 
retically desirable. The most determind opponents of simplified spelling 
hav to admit that & is silent in knack, knock, and knot; that the w is silent in 
wrath, wreath, and wrong; that the final d is pronounst ¢ in advanced, danced, 
convinced, etc.; and that the gh is pronounst f in rough, tough, cough, trough, etc. 
That is to say, the opponents of improved spelling admit the bad conditions; 
they simply object to the improvement of those conditions. 

In considering these new spellings, do not be too much influenst by the ‘od’ 
appearance of the word. Any change must look od at first. Consider, rather 
whether the change would bring a real gain, if the public should accept it. 
Consider whether the change is in the right direction—the direction of simpli- 
city, economy, regularity, reason. 

Consider also whether you hav had much personal experience of simplified 
spelling upon which to base a judgment. Those persons who hav actually 
used, in their publications, or in the circulars and catalogs of the institutions 
which they control, all the simplified forms recommended by the Board, hav 
not reported any case of failure, or any serius opposition. Ar you sure that you 
would be opposed? Ar you sure that you would be defeated? They who try 
ar apt to win. 

In publishing this Fourth List, the Simplified Spelling Board and its 
Advisory Council and the many thousand professors, teachers, superintendents, 
clergymen, lawyers, fysicians, and other supporters for whom they speak, 
declare their desire to bring about an improvement in English spelling, in this 
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way, in these words, here and now. Many of these influential persons wil be 
using these new spellings the rest of their lives. Some of them hav been 
using these spellings for years. And allowing for the necessary, and indeed 
desirable, proportion of criticism and dout which always accompanies new 
proposals, we may say that this great body of educated men and women, no 
matter in what degree they use the simplified spellings themselvs, wil hereafter 
advise teachers to teach and children to use these new spellings. 

It matters not that the use of new spellings wil be, in many cases, inter- 
mittent and variable. It is so in the application of all new ideas. It is no 
more important that any one shal be unvarying in his use of new spellings than 
in his use of old spellings. In a period of new action, uniformity is not to be 
expected or desired. Reform is not routine; and even in the routine of daily 
life it is variation that givs interest and life to the routine. 

It wil be seen that some of these proposals, like previus proposals, involv a 
simplification of only a part of a word, as of a suffix at the end of many hundred 
words which may contain in the middle varius irrational digrafs or anomalus 
combinations of letters that can not, in the present state of opinion, be alterd 
with any prospect of success. 

To keep within limits, the rules and comments ar brief, and the larger 
classes of words ar represented only by caracteristic examples. Let it be 
understood that the Board is prepared to state all the reasons, historic, filologic, 
and educational, for each rule, to giv ful lists of the words affected, and to 
cite authority for all the statements of fact. Any inquirer may get information 
by asking for it. 

If no rule is found referring to a particular clas of words, it wil be under- 
stood that words of this clas hav been included in the rules of simplification 
heretofore adopted by the Board and ar enterd in the combined Alfabetic List 
(March, 1909), or else hav not yet been simplified. The classes not yet acted 
upon constitute the problems of the future. But in the mean time certain 
undouted simplifications which do not fall under the general rules, but which 
hav been approved by the Board in the course of discussion, may be used with- 
out hesitation. Such ar: Anser, frend, morgage, yoman, for answer, friend, 
mortgage, yeoman. Indeed, no discreet frend of progress need hesitate now 
to use other simplifications that ar obviously in accord with the general policy 
of the Board. 

All the rules for simplification herein or heretofore recommended by the 
Board ar applied in this circular wherever the words-affected occur. It wil be 
seen that the rules, even when thus fully applied, do not greatly alter the 
appearance of the page. Let the reader judge whether these paragrafs cause 
for him any difficulty. 

OnE HUNDRED SPECIMEN WorDs IN SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 

This List of One Hundred Specimen Words in Simplified Spelling is 
printed by the Simplified Spelling Board for the use of those persons who wish 
to hav at hand a short list of typical simplified forms. 


| | 
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VARIOUS COMMITTEES 


The interests of the National Council of Teachers of English continue 
to deepen and multiply, as evidenced by the organization of new com- 
mittees and the extension of the work of those already established. 
Walter Barnes, assistant principal and teacher of English in the normal 
school at Glenville, W.Va., has undertaken to direct the work of a com- 
mittee on English in the country schools. His articles on this topic have 
been running for some months in several of the state educational journals 
and must be exceedingly suggestive. 

A committee on plays for schools and colleges is in process of organi- 
zation. There is a rapidly growing demand for information as to the use 
of acting plays, the writing of plays, the study of recent plays, etc., both 
in colleges and in schools. It will be the mission of this committee to 
gather up and make available, through the English Journal, the experi- 
ence of teachers in different parts of the country. The co-operation of 
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other organizations and of playwrights, actors, and critics will be sought. 
Suggestions for the committee may be addressed to the English 
Journal. 

A report on the preparation of teachers of English will be compiled by 
the committee of which Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is chairman. Professor Baker’s article in this num- 
ber of the Journal, which is a résumé of his address before the Council at 
the recent Philadelphia meeting, will indicate some of the questions with 
which the committee has to deal. In this connection it should be 
announced that the New England Association of Teachers of English has 
appointed a committee to report on this same topic; also that the 
Committee on the Preparation of College Teachers of English which was 
authorized by the Modern Language Association has been accepted by 
the National Council and will have the co-operation of that body. The 
membership of this committee has been completed by the addition of 
John M. Clapp, professor of English in Lake Forest College, Ashley 
H. Thorndike, executive secretary of the department of English in 
Columbia University, and John L. Lowes, head of the department of 
English in Washington University, St. Louis. 

The Joint Committee on an English Syllabus has been divided into 
subcommittees for the purpose of developing the details of the different 
parts of the English course. The chairmen of these subcommittees are 
as follows: on Oral English, E. W. Smith, Hamilton, N.Y.; on Composi- 
tion Projects in Grades Seven to Nine, C. W. Evans, East Orange, N.J.; 
on Composition Projects in Grades Ten to Twelve, Mae McKitrick, 
Cleveland, Ohio; on Choice of Literature for Grades Seven to Nine, 
R. T. Congdon, Albany, N.Y.; on Choice of Literature for Grades 
Ten to Twelve, C. S. Thomas, Newtonville, Mass.; on Attainment at the 
End of the Sixth Grade, E. T. Reed, Corvallis, Ore. A preliminary 
report, setting forth the general plan of the committee and the problems 
which it is attempting to work out, will be made to the English Round 
Table of the National Education Association at Salt Lake City in 
July. 

The Committee on the Labor and Cost of Composition Teaching has 
been enlarged and the scope of its work extended so as to include elemen- 
tary schools. A final report with regard to high schools has recently 
been published and may be obtained for six cents postpaid of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism Press, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. This 
is a significant document and should be placed in the hands of school 
officials everywhere. The concluding paragraphs are in part as follows: 
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First, and most conclusively established, the initial step toward increasing 
the efficiency of English composition teaching, the one thing that is essential in 
all cases, whatever else may prove to be necessary, is to reduce the average 
number of pupils assigned to English composition teachers in all schools to a 
proper laboratory standard. The reason why this reduction is the initial step 
toward higher efficiency, and in all cases the essential step, is because, no matter 
how favorable other conditions may be, without this reduction high efficiency 
is a physical impossibility. 

Second, the cost of taking this step will not be prohibitive; it will merely 
give English composition, adjudged the most important of all laboratory sub- 
jects, its proper place among such subjects in the school budget, as any scientific 
system of standardization must do. Now it stands at the very bottom, worst 
paid and worst equipped of all, if not the last considered, relegated to the com- 
pany of textbook subjects and without financial honor even among them. Full 
recognition will not make it the most expensive subject, because it requires, not 
elaborate buildings and apparatus, but merely an adequate supply of books and 
teachers, with simple illustrative material. 

Third, after this step is taken, others may then prove to be necessary in 
some cases: such as (a) the standardizing of the preparation and the skill of 
English teachers; (b) the determining of the relative efficiency of various 
methods under varying conditions, as for instance of oral and written training; 
(c) the establishing of the definite and required co-operation of other teachers 
with English teachers; and (d) the co-ordinating of the English work of all 
schools from the lowest to the highest. But with the present average assign- 
ment of pupils, it is established that the best teacher using the best methods 
cannot secure high efficiency, except by overwork with its inevitable results, 
and even thus for a limited period only. It may for emphasis be repeated that 
the thing that chiefly matters in the teaching of English composition is not the 
number or the size of individual classes, but as in any other laboratory subject, 
the total number of students assigned to a teacher; though incidentally within 
certain limits smaller classes are preferable to larger ones, even for efficient 
teachers. 

In the progress of the investigation, further details appear to be sanctioned 
by the opinions of a majority of teachers reporting. For instance, in secondary 
schools English schedule time should be about equally divided between litera- 
ture and composition, both subjects preferably taught by the same teacher to 
the same pupils. A prevailing practice is to give composition two days a week 
and literature three; but exceptions are numerous. Laboratory practice, it is 
said, should be about equally divided between oral and written work; not 
necessarily both in the same week, but with a certain weekly average minimum 
of written work. Composition sections should not exceed 20 students each, 
and a smaller number is preferable, especially in oral training. Ample time 
should be provided for private personal conference between instructor and 
pupils, for both oral and written work, all counted and paid for as teaching time, 
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thus greatly lessening the necessity and labor of theme correcting, and increas- 
ing efficiency by a ratio greatly exceeding the necessary increase in cost. 

Without enumerating other topics which necessarily will be fully and 
authoritatively covered in the forthcoming report of the National Education 
Association committee, it will be noted that even the few points stated raise 
further questions of the utmost importance, to which answers cannot be found 
too soon. Perhaps the most pressing of these is the question as to the relative 
time necessary in oral and written training respectively to obtain fairly equiva- 
lant results in each. Each serves its own ends, and neither can be replaced by 
the other, but each aids the other in certain respects. This question has a 
most important bearing upon the problems of labor and cost discussed in this 
report. So far as it can be answered by a consensus of opinion, the answer is 
almost unanimous that oral training takes more time, while of course greatly 
lessening the burden of theme correction. English teachers’ associations in two 
states are now making a special study of this problem; in one instance making 
a comparative study of the conditions as they are found, and in the other con- 
ducting a carefully organized experimental test. A fairly definite and conclu- 
sive answer may therefore be expected within a reasonable time. 

Another question that must sometime be answered, and the sooner the 
better, is that relating to the feasibility of requiring the co-operation in all 
schools of all other teachers with the teachers of English, and the nature of the 
results that may be expected. It seems plausible if not indeed probable that after 
establishing ideal conditions of efficiency in the English classroom, the influence 
of other classes, the playground, the street, and the home, may after all by mere 
preponderance of time largely nullify the English teacher’s work. While it is 
true that they cannot under improved conditions nullify it in the same measure 
that they now do, and that it may be possible to secure high efficiency in spite 
of them, it is also true that the facts should be ascertained and passed upon. 
An organized effort to do so has not yet been made, though there have been a 
few individual experiments. Those in which co-operation was occasional and 
purely voluntary seem invariably to have failed; and so have those in which the 
English of other classes was passed on and graded by the English teacher; 
because in neither have other teachers assumed real responsibility. But in one 
experiment now in progress in a secondary school, it is made a part of the 
regular duty of all other teachers to supervise the English of their classes accord- 
ing to specific and simple instructions, whatever the subject may be, and to 
report grades on English to the English department, to be taken into account 
in the final English estimate. This experiment promises to be successful; it 
has been in operation long enough to demonstrate that it produces very appar- 
ent good results in English without increasing expense in other departments. 

The same schoo] has found an even more marked improvement in results to 
follow from reducing the total number of students assigned to an English teacher 
in accordance with the data published by this committee. This number varies 
from 60 to 50; each teacher averages not more than 17 recitations weekly, and 
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spends 12 to 15 hours weekly in private conference with pupils and 5 hours in 
theme-reading. The proportion of oral to written exercises is 5 to 1; written 
exercises average 300 words a week for each pupil, and delivery of oral exercises 
requires 10 or 15 minutes a week from each pupil. To introduce the system 
increased the previous cost of teaching not above 25 per cent, while the number 
of failures compared with that of neighboring schools in the same period has 
been reduced one-half. This in general terms is to say that with regard to one 
single point an increase of not to exceed 25 per cent in expense has led to an 
increase of 100 per cent in efficiency." 


The National Speech Arts Association will hold its annual convention 
in Washington, D.C., during the week beginning Monday, June 30, 1913. 
The program includes recitals by Mrs. Hannibal A. Williams, of Cam- 
bridge, N.Y., Henry G. Hawn, of New York City, Emma L. Ostrander, 
of Forest Glen, Md., Grace E. Makepeace, of Cleveland, Ohio, Mrs. 
Bertha Eldridge, of Rochester, N.Y., Robert W. Van Kirk, of West 
Newton, Mass., Margaret Stahl, of Fremont, Ohio, Henry G. Houghton, 
of Tiffin, Ohio, Nancy Barbee, of Louisville, Ky., and Edith F. Kunz, of 
New Brighton, N.Y. 

The following papers and addresses are announced: “The Alleged 
Passing of the Orator,” Rev. George E. Reed, of Wilmington, Del.; 
“The Spoken Word in the Drama,” Lemuel B. C. Josephs, New York 
City; “Responsibility and Opportunity,” R. E. P. Kline, Chicago; 
“A New Field of Labor for the Speech Artist,” Katherine Eggleston, 
New York City; ‘A Lesson from Carlyle,”’ John P. Silvernail, Rochester, 
N.Y.; “A Plea for Specially Trained Supervisors of Oral English in 
Public Schools,’ Laura E. Aldrich, Cincinnati, Ohio; “‘The Lyric Art,” 
Mrs. Glenna S. Tinnin, Washington, D.C.; “The Spoken Word in the 
Pulpit,” J. Woodman Babbit, Princeton, N.J.; “The Place of Speech 
Training in General Education,” Frederick B. Robinson, New York City; 
“The Relation of Expression in the Normal School to Reading in the 
Grades,”’ Amelia F. Lucas, Milwaukee, Wis ; “ Materials for Speech 


1 The school referred to, here named by permission, is the J. Sterling Morton High 
School of Cicero, Tll., Principal H. V. Church. The following statement regarding its 
English work is quoted from the letter of a recent visitor: ‘‘I never saw the like before 
in any school. No doubt a similar condition might be found in some high grade private 
schools, but this is a public high school, in a community largely inhabited by foreigners, 
a school in which few of the pupils come from wealthy families. . . . . It is the system, 
beyond all question, which has produced the results.’’ In introducing the “system” 
Mr. Church has had the effective support and approval of all his teachers of other 
subjects as well as of English. See report in English Journal for March, 1913, p. 185. 
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Training in Public Schools,” Charles A. Dawson, Syracuse, N.Y.; “The 
Common Ground of the English and Dramatic Departments,” Jane 
Herendeen, New York City; ‘The Psychology of Speech,” G. Hudson- 
Maknew, Philadelphia, Pa.; “Standardization in the Speech Arts 
Profession,” Caroline B. Phelps, Raleigh, N.C.; “How Can We Make 
Universal the Teaching of the Fundamental Principles of Vocal Expres- 
sion ?”’ Mary A. Blood, Chicago; “The Relation of Music to Public 
Speaking,” Leonard B. McWhord, Madison, N.J.; ‘Courses in the 
Literature of Oratory,’’ C. D. Hardy, Evanston, Ill. The topics of the 
papers by Edwin D. Shurter, of Austin, Tex., and J. L. Lardner, of 
Evanston, Ill., are to be supplied. 

The Speech Arts Association is a society of long standing and estab- 
lished reputation. It was organized in 1892 and has held conventions in 
most of the principal cities of the country. Its purposes are both educa- 
tional and social; the mornings are devoted to discussion, the afternoons 
to sightseeing and amusements, the evenings to recitals. The officers 
include Livingston Barbour, of Rutgers College, president, Grace E. 
Makepeace, Cleveland, Ohio, secretary, Mrs. George Frankel, Portland, 
Ore., treasurer, and John P. Silvernail, Rochester, N.Y., chairman of the 


Board of Directors. 


The summer meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, July 5-11. Low rates have been granted 
by the railroads, and side trips are well provided for. Teachers of 
English will be interested in the programs of the Secondary Department 
and the English Round Table as well as in that of the National Council, 
of which one or more sessions will be held. Some of the topics to be 
discussed are “The Proposed National Syllabus,” “A Working Plan of 
Co-operation in Teaching English,” ‘Developing a Feeling of Respon- 
sibility,” “‘The Use of Contemporary Writing.” 


The publishing board of the American Library Association has 
decided to issue the A.L.A. Book List from the Chicago office, beginning 
with September. A corps of readers is in process of organizing, and the 
value of the publication will be greater, if possible, than heretofore. It 
is said to be the purchasing guide of thousands of librarians. 


The office of the national Commissioner of Education is rendering an 
important service to the teachers of the country by publishing monthly, 
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in addition to numerous special bulletins embodying reports and expert 
studies, a Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. The 
Record is compiled and annotated by the Library Division, under the 
direction of John D. Wolcott. 


The /nterstate Schoolman has been combined with the Kansas School 
Magazine. The latter is one of the best of the general educational 
periodicals and should be still better under the new arrangement. 
Edgar F. Riley is editor and J. H. Glotfelter, business manager. 


The bulletins, or leaflets, issued by some of the state associations of 
English teachers are often worthy of a wider circulation than they receive. 
The Illinois Bulletin for April is devoted to an excellent statement of the 
“Problems of the High-School Play” by T. H. Guild, of the University of 
Illinois. The New England Leaflet for May presents a very suggestive 
article on “Creating Responsibility’ by Mabel Coolidge, of the Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


Patience, a West Midland Poem of the Fourteenth Century. Edited with Intro- 
duction, Bibliography, Notes, and Glossary by HARTLEY BATESON. New 
York: Longmans, 1913. Pp. 150. $1.50. 

The Early Life of George Eliot. By Mary H. Deakin. With an Introductory 
Note by C. H. Herrorp. New York: Longmans, 1913. Pp. 188. 
$2.00. 

This and the preceding are Nos. III and IV of the “ English Series” issued by the 
University of Manchester. 

Songs and Ballads of Greater Britain. Compiled by E. A. Hetps. New York: 
E. P. Dutton, 1913. Pp. 360. $1.50. 

The poems in this volume are by authors in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, East and West India, Jamaica, and Ceylon. The work presents a 
great variety of interests but is permeated with the spirit of British imperialism. 
The author has performed a service in making so many scattered productions easily 
available. 

How to Write an Essay. By W. T. WEBB. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1913. 
Pp. 195. $0.50. 

Intended as a guide for those preparing to take examinations. A brief outline of 
theory is followed by a series of sample outlines and essays built upon them. 
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Cromwell, England’s Uncrowned King. By Esse V. HatHaway. Chicago: 
Rand McNally, 1913. Pp. 180. 

An addition to the “Little Lives of Great Men.” Intended for fifth and sixth 
grades, but good reading anywhere. 

Poe’s Raven, Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish, and W hittier’s Snowbound. 
Edited with an Introduction, Suggestive Notes, and Questions by CHARLES 
ELBERT Ruopes. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1913. 

The first of the Barnes “English Texts.” General editor, Edwin Fairley, of the 
Jamaica High School, New York. The notes are distinctly interpretative rather than 
informational in character. 

Milton’s Shorter Poems. Edited by Frep LeRoy Homer. Chautauqua: 
Union Book Co. Paper. 

Sentence-Making. By J. Rowe WesstER. Cambridge, Mass.: Published by 
the Author, 1913. Paper, $0.35. 

A useful drill book in sentence structure. An elementary knowledge of grammar 
is assumed. 

Composition Planning. By JoHN B. Oppyke. New York: D. Appleton & 


Co., 1913. Pp. 344. 
The entire book is devoted to teaching pupils how to get ready to write. In this 
way the emphasis is shifted to the gathering and ordering of material. 


The Eaton Primer. By H. H. Kincstey, Eva A. SMepLEy, and Martna C. 
Otson. Chicago: Eaton & Co., 1913. 

Elson Primary Readers, Books One and Two. By Wiuiam H. ELtson. 
Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1913. 

The Edson-Laing Readers. Books One to Four. By Mary E. Larne and 
ANDREW W. Epson. New York: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1913. 


The Peters and Brumbaugh Method Readers. Books One and Two. By 
MariAN PETERS and Martin G. BrumpaucH. Philadelphia: Chris- 
topher Sower Co., 1913. 

The Second Brownie Book. By N. Moore Banta and ALPHA BANTA BENSON. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1913. 

Bunny Cotton-Tail, Jr. The Circus Book. By Laura ROUNTREE SMITH. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1913. 

Lives of the Presidents. By Epwarp S. Ettts. Revised by J. O. HAL. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1913. 


